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ABSURDITIES OF NOTATION, AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 


AN IDLE PAPER. 
IIL 


N former days the meaning of what we call “accidentals” differed, 
a very materially, from our present interpretation of them. Sharps 
and flats were employed not so much as representing particular pitches 
as, simply, to raise or to deflect sounds. A natural was much less used 
than it now would be in equally simple passages. Having been flattened, 
a note was raised to its normal position by a sharp; or, having been 
raised, was lowered to its ordinary pitch by a flat. 

With us § B is a distinctly specified note, concerning which no mis- 
apprehension could arise, ¢{ B being an altogether different sound. We 
should not restore B to its normal place, when it had been depressed, by 
means of a sharp ; or when it had been raised, by means of a flat ; as the 
writers of a bygone age would. 

Nevertheless we retain just so much of the old feeling as to render 
our notation extremely cumbersome and confusing. Although ¢ B has, 
to us, a well-known and an altogether unmistakable meaning, and 
although we should never dream of playing or singing B natural in lieu 
of it—however much any previous B had been flattened—we, very 
funnily, multiply accidentals whenever we desire to represent a raised 
after a lowered, or a lowered after a raised, B. By many writers of the 
highest eminence b B is supposed to be raised to $B in instalments, or 


graded stages, by means of a brace of accidentals ; first being jerked 
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into its normal position by means of a §, and then, by a fresh effort, got 
into its destined place by a fresh character. Thus we have two signs 
which, according to our modern system of notation, are contradictory. 

In the following bar—from Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 106—we have a 
double confusion, a very nest of disordered and bewildering notation. 
The signature orders the flattening of every E: but the flat in the 
signature is ignored when that note is to be lowered another semitone. 
The first half of the bar is quite understandable from a modern point of 
view. But, on the second part of the third pulsation, the E is restored 
to its proper pitch in the scale of B flat in a fashion that agrees neither 
with the old nor with the new ideas. Consonantly with the former, the 
raising of the E by a §, and the flattening of it again by a, simply restore 
it to its doubly flattened condition, the ) undoing all that the § had 
just done. To a modern player bE is a well known and distinctly 
pourtrayed note ; for E could not be § and b at the same time. And 
the executant deciphers the passage (not from its representation on 
paper, which is absurd, but) only by a laboriously acquired perception 
of the probable intention of the writer. 


In the slow movement of the same Sonata sharps are similarly confused ; 


and the meaning of the author is ascertained by a kind of happy guess. 


oe 





In the third movement of the Sonata in A flat, Op. 26, the flattening 
of the B in the signature appears to count for nothing when, in the 
fourth bar and further on, the note has to be doubly depressed. bb B is 
recognised as a specific note. 


But, in writing the funeral march of the same Sonata, quite another law 
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seems to have been followed ; though what the law was is by no means 
clear: for if the natural to the B, in the second of the following bars, 
contradicts the extra flat given to the B of the preceding measure, why 
should a flat be added to a note already flattened? In the first bar two 
flats are employed to depict a certain sound ; but in the following measure 
the principle is entirely broken ; and a natural and a flat prefixed to the 
tortured note serve to contradict one the other. 


























In the Sonata, Op. 78, a very simple passage is thus, through four 
entire bars, perplexed :— 











Could anything be more perplexing than music thus, unnecessarily and 
contradictorily, encumbered with signs ? 


By such notation a veritable trap is set for the unwary, into which 
they generally fall. 


Every writer should be careful not to load his music with unnecessary 
marks. But of the obstruction presented by the multiplication of signs, 
every reader—even the most skilled and ready—is conscious, It is 
evident that, to the quickest eye and intelligence, the deciphering and 
comprehension of every sign must take some (however short) time. 
Consequently, a distinct gain is effected whenever a superfluous 
mark is eliminated. But, of all marks, none could demand from a 
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modern player a greater mental effort than those which appear to 
make a note at once both sharp and natural, or at the same time both 
natural and flat. 

Of like kind is the custom of contradicting an old signature before 
inserting the description of the new scale. A movement written ina 
key requiring sharps is followed by one needing flats. The delineation 
of the new scale is clear and precise: so many flats or sharps. No 
mistake could possibly arise with respect to the abolition of the previous 
signature ; because it would be absolutely impossible that it should, any 
longer, hold sway. The player could not, if he tried ever so hard, mix 
up the two scales. The combination of sharps and flats would make a 
concatenation of sounds which his mind would refuse to recognise as 
compatible ; and which, consequently, his fingers would refuse to shape. 
To a vocalist an attempt to mix the constituents of the two wide-apart 
scales would be still more painful. There could not be the slightest 
danger of its being essayed. 

But, unless there is a distinctly visible space of empty paper—not 
simply an interval of silence, of which the empty paper is only a token 
—the performer is troubled to read, first, so many naturals as may serve 
to contradict all the previous sharps, and to bring the mind to appreciate 
the scale of C—which he never thinks of, or need trouble himself about ; 
inasmuch as it has nothing whatever to do with the transition he has to 
make from one key to another—and then he is expected to traverse 
another mental stage, marked out by a group of flats. 


Whether it would be easier for a player, or a singer, simply to decipher 


the new signature, 


is beyond all cavil or doubt. 

In the following transition, unquestionably, the performer finds the 
naturals an obstruction, which his experience teaches him to jump over 
as hastily, and with as little notice as possible, in order to arrive at the 
information which he urgently wants as to the new key. 


Still, for some inscrutable reason, we go on with complications of 


signs resembling the multiplication of words in a legal document. We 
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cling religiously to all the accumulated customs and the garrulity of past 
ages; as if, amid all the improvements in the teaching of other subjects, 
the culture of our art must continue to be impeded by all kinds of 
obstructions, by customs that have lost the little meaning they ever 
had, and even by practices that never had any real significance. 

So long as our musicians resolutely cling to old forms and to old 
delineations of those forms, appearing unmoved and unblest by that 
spirit which prompts and enables other specialists to discern what, in 
their teaching, is true and should be preserved, and what is no longer of 
value and should be discarded, very little progress will be made toward 
winning for the study of music its true place in programmes of 
educational forces as a powerful influence carrying the mind further 
in one—and that the highest—direction than any other mode of 
culture could. 

What would be thought of a physician who persisted in prescribing 
after the fashion of the year 1700, of a painter who would not admit the 
possibility of defective drawing in any celebrated picture a century old, 
or of a preacher who still (as was frequently done not so long ago) main- 
tained that the world was begun and completed in six days of four-and- 
twenty hours? Why should musicians continue to lag behind in the 
work of reform, to be slowest in ridding their peculiar study from 
unnecessary, meaningless, and obstructive perplexities ? 

But the unsettled character of the alphabet of music does not end 
with the mere notation whereby actual sounds are pourtrayed, more or 
less distinctly. It extends through the whole dictionary of its 
technical terms. The hints and directions whereby an English composer 
seeks to give a clue to the meaning of his work, and to provide for the 
right interpretation of his thoughts, are given in the oddest possible 
jumble of tongues; and for the most part in a language that 
has far less connection than his own with the modern development 
of the art. Instead of conveying his advice in words natural to himself, 
and probably to all who will ever trouble to look at his music, or select- 
ing the speech of any people who have of late years exerted any real 
influence over the advance of musical knowledge, most of his phrases are 


‘borrowed from the dictionary of a race whose musical instincts appear to 
be almost dormant, if not altogether extinct. 

An Englishman has, so generally, been condemned as essentially and 
irretrievably prosaic, so matter-of-fact and void of artistic endowment, 
that he has lost the courage even to deliver in familiar words his message 
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to those who condescend to glance at what he presumes to publish. He 
seeks to shelter himself under a foreign name; or, if he has risen above 
that lowest degradation of practically disowning his kith and kin, he 
gives a strange title to his lucubraticns, and couches his suggestions in 
words that seem to him redolent of the semblance of poesy. Like the 
man who knows his own language so imperfectly that he cannot find in 
it words to convey the full flavour of his refined thoughts, and who fancies 
the French expression he has picked out of some shilling book of idiomatic 
phrases finer than any sounds natural to his insular and semi-barbaric 
language, he bespatters his music pages with little affectations of a 
meaning too deep to be couched in every-day speech. 

The Germans have, with their modern boldness and self-assertiveness, 
taken the matter in hand with very distinct and praiseworthy purpose. 
They have recognised that there is no hope for people who lack confidence 
in themselves. The confession that we must apply to another folk for 
our art-language seems to be an admission that the poetic faculty has 
been so little cultivated among us that, absolutely, we have no words 
whereby to describe its phases. But the English dictionary is not so 
meagre as that: it will supply us with adequate equivalents for every 
one of the foreign phrases our musicians love; and it is not too poor to 
furnish us with sufficient expression of all the poetic sentiment with 
which we are likely to be inspired. It would be difficult to find a 
language richer, or more varied, in artistic force. Certainly, we shall not 
enhance the power of our tongue by borrowing from the enervated 
Italian; or increase its softness and delicacy by importing German 
gutturals. 

From absurdities of notation and nomenclature we naturally pass on 


to perplexities in the more advanced teaching of music. 


Much has been written in this journal concerning the want of per- 


spicuity in our text-books upon the grammar of music ; respecting the 
obstinacy with which a simple and naturally engrossing subject is rendered 
wearisome, incongruous, and disheartening. The earlier stages of musical 
construction have been referred to ; and the formation of musical words 
(or chords), of phrases, and of simple sound-sentences has, more than 
once, been considered ; and the subject is so important that it must be 
persistently examined, and traced out little by little. It had been 
zealously entangled in difficulties : and he is a benefactor to his race who 
throws a little light upon the pedantic obscurities in which it had 
been involved. 
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But, just now, we have to deal with those smaller absurdities which 
are handed down, carefully, from generation to generation, although one 
would think that the slightest consideration would show their utter 
folly. They are not cases demanding serious attack, or capable cf 
withstanding any regular argument. A gentle, good-humoured laugh 
ought to blow them all away. They are phantoms to be banished from 
our vision when once our eyes are steadily turned to them. 

The generation of scales, the principles of harmony, the austerity of 
counterpoint, are all weighty matters, about which men will contend 
earnestly, as for a faith once delivered, and ever after immutable, 
unchangeable, fixed: and the fact that the ground is slipping away from 
beneath our most loudly-vaunted systems only causes their affrighted 
disciples the more tenaciously to hold on to the fences with which they 
have surrounded themselves, and which they fancy give a look of stability 
and respectable solidity to their position. 

But, prudently, leaving all high and mighty matters, surely the 
popular explanations of the larger musical forms—developed, as was 
pointed out on pages 80 to 99 of our first volume, systematically and 
logically from the laws of simple pulsations—may, without serious 
offence to anybody, and with real help to students and amateurs be 
scrutinized. The stereotyped terms employed in analysing any classical 
composition certainly were not inspired by any very deep insight into 
structural mysteries. Our guides have some very favourite expressions, 
which they constantly, and apparently with keen relish, employ ; rather 
to our bewilderment. 

For example, we frequently hear of a “binary” form ; which is pro- 
nounced to be peculiarly choice and satisfactory : and we would like to 
understand its peculiarities and to appreciate its merits. We desire to 
realize the clearness of its classification ; the applicability of its title. 

A binary form should, of course, have something twofold about it. 
It should be constructed in two parts, or upon two themes, or in two 
styles; or be possessed of, or governed by, something dual. 

Most fugues are founded upon two themes; and in many of them the 
two themes—the subject and its “counterpoint,” or accompanying 
melody—are of equal importance. They work together, closely inter- 
woven ; are tumbled over, this side up and that side up; dancing round 
one another with the utmost freedom. 

To such fugues, certainly, the term “binary” would apply. But it 
never is used in reference to such compositions, Strangely enough, it is 
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used as describing the moulding together of works which have no claim 
whatever to such a classification; to works which, in every particular, 
prove its absolute irrelevance. 

The first, and typical, movement of a Sonata, of whatever kind—solo 
or concerted—is founded upon several contrasted themes. It is custom- 
ary to aver that there are two principal, and some subordinate, texts: but 
the description (if it does not absolutely mislead) certainly conveys but 
a faint notion of the construction of the movement. True it is that in 
the older sonatas a very rigid line separated the entrance, in the early 
part of the movement, of two subjects, originally announced in closely 
related keys. But the alternation of dominant and tonic harmonies 
although still cited as orthodox by the guide books which simply repeat, 
with parrot-like precision, the old dogmas—were long ago disregarded by 
composers daring to be free. And the irregularities, of which those bold 
spirits were the instigators, did not end here. Modern writers rather 
glide into their different themeatic sections than finish off each with pomp- 
osity of drum and trumpet, or tonic and dominant rhythmic formality. 
Continuity of the whole, rather than strongly defined separation of the 
parts, is aimed at by most of our later symphonists: and a somewhat 
fragmentary, distinctly-jointed compilation has given place to a more 
closely knit framework and an unbroken symmetry and evenness. 

Thus the old explanation of a Sonata as in “binary” form utterly 
fails. The student is more perplexed to make the music fit the theory 
than, if left free to his own analysis, he would be to search out the 
architectural design of the composer. 

Then we have the “causeway” or the “bridge,” which is said to 
connect subjects—notably the two chief themes. But there no longer 
are two chief themes ; so that the “ causeway ”—which, assuredly, must 
be regarded as a blemish in the construction if employed merely to 
connect different sections, or to modulate into required scales—is no 
longer needed or useful. Its place is filled by a fresh thought which 
renders natural, easy, and interesting the transition from key to key. 

The term “Coda,” too, as applied to the peroration of a work, is mis- 
leading. Frequently the concluding section is—as, evidently, the 
improvised Cadenza of the Concerto was designed to be ; but as mere 
executants fail to make it—full of the most brilliant fancies, closest in its 
union and working out of the various texts, showing most powerfully 
and conclusively their congruity, inter-dependence, and mutual help. So 
far from being a mere tail-piece, an excrescence, a flourish for the finish, it is 
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in the symphonic plan the “ master-stretto,” the final and triumphant 
demonstration of the truth, the beauty and the relevance of the whole 
conception. 

Now to speak of such a movement as in “binary” form is only to 
delude. The Rondo outline might, with a nearer approach to truth, be 
so classified ; for its middle portion is as distinctly interpolated as is the 
“Trio” of a Minuet or of any other dance-tune. Its three sections no 
more entitle it to be ranked as of ternary construction than do the three 
portions of the typical Sonata movement. And the contrast of its 
central division with the outlying sections is so well-marked that a 
classification recognizing and pointing out that peculiarity would be 
much more helpful than one which regards (or, rather, pretends to regard) 
the mere number of themes. 

But the fact is that the terms complained of were invented in the 
infancy of constructive art by pedants, always anxious to limit the free- 
dom and to criticise the advance of its pioneers. In the earlier symphonic 
efforts they served roughly to map out the outlines, the strong features, 
of the tone-picture ; but all the significance they ever had has faded 
away. The drum-and-trumpet blare of dominant and tonic chords, which 
preceded the entry of the secondary theme or colour, has disappeared, 
giving place to a quieter announcement, a more connected, a better 
blended, a less formal incoming. And, with increasing power of develop- 
ment and greater power of analysis, has come a contempt for mere rubble 
filling in, for little phrases which could serve only to connect the keys in 
which the really useful ideas occur. The joints of the corporeal structure 
are better fitted, are moulded into more symmetrical shape, and are freed 
from unsightly and obstructive excrescences. 


HENRY HILES. 





PRINCE LOUIS FERDINAND. 
A MUSICAL SKETCH. 
(From the German.) 


“ As though lashed by invisible spirits, the sun-horses of time run away with the 
chariot of our destiny . . . whither it goeth—who can tell !—(Goethe (Egmont ). 


Gn E’S EGMONT has become to us the abstract of all that is 

knightly, the type of a true national hero in the highest sense 
of the word, of that hero who was everywhere triumphant, a presence 
which enchanted every one, and by virtue of his brilliant qualities, both 
of head and heart, must perforce enchant every living soul, be it man or 
woman, young or old—almost like Bertrand de Born, the troubadour, of 
whom it is said, 

“ His song enticed them all into his net.” 

But that “Prince of Gaure” who loved but to be called “ Count 
Egmont” remains, after all, more or less a figure of times long since gone 
by, seen only through the glamour of poetry ; not a warm, living man, 
whose eyes really light up and smile, whose blood courses hotly through 
his veins, whose heart beats, whose voice we still think we hear, and 
whose breath we can almost feel play upon our cheeks. What 
impression a flesh-and-blood Egmont must make upon us, and has 
made upon us, becomes for the first time clear at the recollection of that 
one figure of modern times, who might have sat to the poet as the 
portrait of his favourite hero—Prince Louis Ferdinand. 

Who is not acquainted with that brief story of the Prussian prince, 
nephew of Frederick the Great, the man of genius whose surroundings 
seemed ever more or less incongruous? Was it too small and petty, the 
world of that time, for the impetuous yearnings of that soul of fire? 
Must we say that Prince Louis Ferdinand lived a century too early, or 
was it a century too late? This is the question which rises involuntarily 
to our minds in presence of an existence so rich and resplendent, and 
yet, from the circumstances of the time, destined to remain so essentially 
barren. It is as though the manly figure fitted not rightly into the 
frames of his age; he, whose beauty was the admiration of women, 


whose strength no one needed, and whose strivings and endeavours no 
one understood or shared. 
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His destiny seems to us romantic from beginning toend. An almost 
weird glamour surrounds him. He is at one and the same time risen 
troubadour and knight, a very Minne-singer, whose brow is encircled with 
a crown of blood-stained laurel, and fresh, smiling roses. 

But it is not the man of genius, not the hero of Saalfeld, but Louis 
Ferdinand the musician, whom our little sketch will now endeavour to 
pourtray. 

Like a star in its course, the love of music passed athwart the life and 
being of the prince. In his earliest youth, this most fervent passion of 
his soul made itself manifest, and his great and 'many-sided musical 
talent was most carefully developed. In the school of Benda and 
Himmel he became a pianist and composer of the first rank, and in 
every changeful mood of his versatile soul he fled to his beloved instru- 
ment. The aged Court instrument-maker and chamber-musician 
Bachmann had to build for him the so-called English grand-piano, for 
which the Prince had a preference, and it is said that he had thirteen of 
these instruments, each differing in qualityZof tone, placed about his 
palace, upon which he used to play in turn, according as pleasure or 
humour prompted him. 

Reared in the severest study of the early Italian and German masters, 
from Scarlatti, Durante, and Padre ‘Martini down to Bach, Mozart, and 
Haydn, it was more especially Mozart, the inimitable, whose extreme 
beauty of form, combined with abundance of melody and passion, 
ravished the soul of the Prince and bound him in chains, until he 
encountered the magical eyes of that strange wizard whom we call 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 

However perfectly Louis Ferdinand reproduced the creations of others, 
he loved still better to give himself up to unfettered improvisation, and 
it was here, according to the accounts of his contemporaries, that he 
carried away all hearers. At such times he forgot everything around 
him, and played on and on, plunging from one thought to another, until 
his hands would grow weary, and he would suddenly get up like one 
awaking from a dream. No one ventured to disturb him, no news what- 
ever seemed important enough to be brought him, at such moments. 
“This happiness, at least, I will enjoy, wholly and untroubled,” he 
would say :—“ No one should begrudge me it.” 

In many a critical situation he recovered his equanimity only at his 
beloved piano, and its soothing tones hushed manya storm. But Prince 
Louis Ferdinand did not care to play before a large circle: only the 
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chosen few might thus hear him, and of these, ladies always formed the 
larger quota. 

How often has the beautiful Queen Louisa listened to his wondrous 
playing, and the serious-minded Rachel Levin,* that sybil of the 19th 
century, whose heart was not less great than her mind ; and next to her 
perhaps the charming actress Unzelmann, to whose smiling portrait the 
motto applies, “If you will take life so seriously, what is it worth?” 
There might well be given a long list of charming women, who admired 
the Prince as a musician ; a gallery of beauties, amongst whom the noble 
Henrietta Herz and the marvellous Pauline Wiesel might be regarded as 
the most conspicuous. Just as contrasted as the character of their 
beauty were the individuality and the lives of these two women ; Henrietta 
Herz, with her proud, classical features, her wonderful bearing, and her 
stainless life; she whom Prince Louis Ferdinand once presented to Rachel 
with the words, “This lady has never been so well beloved as she deserved :” 
and the sparkling Pauline, a being who rejoiced in her beauty, and, like 
a butterfly, fluttered from flower to flower, from enjoyment to enjoyment. 
Of her it might be said, “she was more beloved than she deserved.” 

They sound like a fairy tale, the accounts of those days of the life 
at Berlin, and the description of the circles of which Louis Ferdinand 
formed the centre. Women, and women only, were the 
reigning constellations. Beauty, cleverness, and grace there shone in all 
their brightness. Hearts as well as words were toyed with; and the men 
seemed to be there but to love, to admire, and to trifle. And there was 
one amongst them who could not only thus love and admire, but who 
wished to be loved deeply, truly, for his own sake; and this one was the 
Prince. Whether a true woman’s love, and that faithfulness beyond 
death and the grave, which he so ardently longed for, ever fell to his 
lot, is an open question. 

It has often been asserted that upon Louis Ferdinand’s musical 
education, on his tendencies and on his compositions, the acquaintance 
and friendship of the piano-virtuoso and composer, Dussek, exercised the 
most powerful influence. 

Johann Ludwig Dussek, a native of Czaslau, in Bohemia, when he 
came to Berlin in 1799, had led a somewhat roving life, as a celebrated 
musician, in Paris and London; in which latter city he had set up as 
publisher and music seller, and thereby lost almost his entire fortune. 








* The friend of Schleiermacher, and the’ centre of the literary life of Berlin of 
that period. 
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With that enthusiasm and genuine kindliness of heart which charac- 
terised him, Prince Louis Ferdinand approached his fellow-artist, whose 
playing he greatly admired, and in the most delicate and irresistible 
manner offered him each and every assistance which he required. From 
that time forth Dussek was the daily and ever-welcome guest in the 
palace of the Prince, and soon became his confidant and friend. With 
renewed zeal Louis Ferdinand devoted himself to composition, and with 
amiable modesty submitted his productions to the judgment of the 
experienced musician. Dussek was astonished at such pre-eminent 
talent, shown fully as much in improvisation as in composition. He 
declared freely and candidly that in this case he was capable of being 
neither teacher nor competent judge ; and, in truth, all that the Prince 
needed was but the counsel of experience and the hints of the professional 
musician. Not even so much as the breath of a thought common to 
both can be traced in their respective compositions at this period: both 
were equally far removed from plagiarism. Dussek wrote smoothly and 


pleasingly. His muse might be compared to a swallow on the wing. 


The musical flights of the Prince were those of an eagle. In his varia- 
tions, quartets, quintets (brought out by Breitkopf and Hiirtel), and 
above all in his F minor quartet, there surges an abundance of deep 
thought and flowing feeling, illustrated with freshness and brightness, 
His music was ever full of grandeur and boldness; sometimes not strictly 
according to rule, but never ceasing to be of an elevated and noble type. 
The like difference existed in their style of playing. Dussek was a 
dazzling and elegant executant; brilliant, but rarely impassioned ; the 
Prince, on the other hand, was impetuous and passionate in the highest 
degree, full of fire and soul, light and fervour ; not painted fire, but 
genuine flames. To find in our own day an improvement upon Dussek 
might not be difficult: the Prince we can only associate in our minds 
with such giants as Liszt and Chopin. 

Dussek’s lively disposition, and his easy, semi-French style, were 
pleasing to the Prince ; and the distinguished musician was an adept in the 
art of enjoying the fleeting favours of the moment: he had no particu- 
larly elevated notions of women, and cared but little about the opinions of 
men: but all the warmth of which his heart was capable he gave to his 
royal friend, and he clung to him until the last hour of his life as he 
had never clung to anything else in the world. But any real bias that 
became apparent in both the improvisation and compositions of the 
Prince, can be traced but to one source—Ludwig van Beethoven. 
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It was Himmel—at that time (1796) still Kapellmeister in Berlin— 
who one day played to the Prince certain of Beethoven’s compositions, 
and Louis Ferdinand was completely carried away. 

“Oh! that I might know him, speak with him, hear him !” cried the 
Prince, enraptured. 

“That might be managed. If your Royal Highness would invite 
Beethoven, who is now staying in Leipzig on the way to Vienna, to come 
to Berlin, most assuredly he would not hesitate to do so. It is said he 
is a master of improvisation. On the other hand, he is certainly a some- 
what odd fish, who does not stand upon much ceremony with the great 
ones of this earth !” 

“So much the better! Let us write to him on the spot!” 

A few weeks later, and Ludwig van Beethoven was in Berlin. 

On the evening of the 10th October, 1796, the largest music-room 
in the palace was bathed in a flood of light. From the chandeliers and 
brackets it poured down like sunshine, and the life-size portrait of 
Frederick II,* the Prince’s tutelary saint, seemed from out its splendid 
frame to look on approvingly. The piano was open, music lay scattered 
about : on the polished, parquetted floor, were gathered together a chosen 
few of the Prince’s musical friends. Ludwig van Beethoven was expected. 
The Prince’s mother, in majestic calm, moved about in a pale sea-green 
trained robe, leaning on the arm of her young son-in-law, Prince Anton 
Radziwill, whilst the Crown Princess Louisa, followed arm-in-arm 
with the young Princess Radziwill, with whom she was talking in 
soft and subdued tones. The youthful Prince August and the hand- 
some Count Tilly stood in the deep recess of a window, laughing 
and chatting, and Prince Louis Ferdinand alone seemed absent 
and restless. Repeatedly he passed his slender hand over the 
keys, paced up and down, and threw impatient glances at’ the 
magnificent timepiece, which already showed the hour of seven. 
Kapellmeister Himmel had been asked by him to conduct the dis- 
tinguished guest to the palace, and in unparalleled suspense Louis 
Ferdinand awaited the arrival of Beethoven. Every conversation wearied 
him ; scarcely was one begun than he broke it off abruptly. At this 





* Frederick the Great, himself an excellent composer and executant on Another 
instrument—the flute. His compositions are now being published by Breitkopf and 
Hiirtel, and will thus for the first time become accessible to the general public. The 
resemblance between these two members of the House of Hohenzollern is remarkably 
striking throughout. 
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particular moment he remained standing by the Crown Princess, and 
said smiling, “It is as though I expected a lady-love. I am like one in a 
fever!” ‘ And is it not a lady-love, dear cousin?’ replied the beautiful 
Princess, “though she assumes for the nonce a somewhat strange shape ; 
is it not St. Cecilia you are expecting? When the most lovely and most 
dangerous of all women has promised you a visit, such feverish impatience 
is perfectly natural !” 

Scarcely were these words spoken than the folding-doors were thrown 
open, and the Prince’s valet announced the expected guests. Deeply 
agitated, and drawing a breath of relief, Louis Ferdinand hastened 
forward to meet them. On the arm of Himmel, Ludwig van Beethoven 
entered the hall. 

The appearance of the maestro at that time is thus described by 
Seyfried : “ Beethoven’s build was powerful, by no means tall, but, with 
the muscles and the frame of a Hercules, he looked an image of strength : 
his head was covered with a mass of dark hair, which lay in wild dis- 
order, not so much in curls as like a shaggy mane: the brow was 
massive and jutted out over the dark eyes, which were set deep and of a 
certain impenetrableness, the nose was strong, more developed in breadth 
than prominent, German, not Roman, in profile; the mouth was well 
formed. 

Without shyness, and certainly without any deference which might 
have been called forth by the occasion, Beethoven bowed to the assembly, 
and, as soon as introductions were over, became engaged in an animated 
conversation with the Prince. Later on, at the desire of the Princess 
Ferdinand, the mother of the Prince, Kapellmeister Himmel seated him- 
self at the piano, and improvised in his accustomed masterly manner, 
amidst the warmest applause, skilfully weaving together the best-known 
melodies from his operas, from the Primo-Navigatore down to the then 
extremely popular Fanchon, into a vividly-coloured tone picture. Then 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, at the request of his guests, played Beethoven’s 
F major sonata, with its splendid largo. When he had finished, 
Beethoven extended both hands towards him in deep emotion, and said 
with his own winning smile: ‘ You have played that not at all like a 
Royal Highness, or, indeed, a Prince of any sort, but like a genuine 
pianist and musician !” 

How often and with what joyful pride did Louis Ferdinand afterwards 
quote those words of his beloved and admired master! But now one 
might at last hope to hear the distinguished guest play. The stillness 
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of expectation followed after the ladies had taken their seats; all eyes 
turned towards the piano; a mighty chord—and Ludwig van Beethoven 
soared away on his Pheebus-like course, leading captive with him the 
souls of all his hearers. 

It is well known that as a musical improvisatore Beethoven was un- 
excelled. Even in the contest between himself and the most celebrated 
pianist of that day, Woelfl,* which took place in Vienna at the house 
of the Baron von Werther, he came out a brilliant conqueror; though 
both rivals were about on a par as regards technique, and Woelfl’s hand 
was much the larger of the two, and could stretch ten notes with ease. 
But Woelfi could do no more than agreeably entertain his hearers; 
whilst Beethoven, raised above all earthly things, ‘‘revelled in the realm 
of sound,” so says Seyfried, “and his genius urged him to feats of power, 
which the instrument was barely able to sustain.” The fire of his 


execution, the sombre and passionate concentration of his individuality, 


the surprising changes and contrasts, made an irresistible impression. 
Everyone then present could not but feel that he was animated with a 
zeal as burning and fiery as that of Elijah of old, that he looked upon 
music as the only real expression of his soul ; and, as ever before, so it 
happened now—the groups of listeners were enthralled. Prince Radziwill 
leaning over the back of his wife’s chair, never so much as took his 
eyes off the player, His musical soul was carried away, and the glowing 
cheeks of his beautiful wife were a sure token of her deep emotion. 
Lost in deep thought sat the Princess Ferdinand, the mother’s eyes 
resting with a mixture of tenderness and anxiety upon the countenance 
of her favourite, Louis Ferdinand, whose manner of life had already 
brought her such deep anxiety, whom she admired, of whom she was so 
proud, and for whose future she yet felt such secret presentiments as 
only a mother, whose heart so often converts her into a clairvoyante, can 
feel. Immediately behind Beethoven’s chair sat the Prince. The 
fullest light fell upon the youthful form, on that noble brow, on the face 
which, in the radiance of the highest enthusiasm, looked more beautiful 
than ever. The soul, that strange twin-structure, of which Goethe sings. 


Die eine hilt in derber Liebeslust 

Sich an die Welt mit klammernden Organen 
Die andere hebt gewaltsam sich vom Dust 
Zu den Gefilden hoher Ahnen 


rendered the medium that enveloped it, for the moment, transparent ; he 





* He of the non plus ultra sonata, replied to by Dussek’s well-known plus ultra. 
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seemed an image of unbroken youth. . . . Whocould have foretold 
that ten years later, to the very day, perhaps; to the very hour, the 
aureole of a hero’s death would encircle that fair brow—that Prince 
Louis Ferdinand would lie stark and cold upon the battlefield of 
Saalfeld? And now? One hand firmly grasping the arm of Beethoven’s 
chair, like one lost in a dream, his gaze rested on that girlish figure 
which slowly rose, and now, like the muse of Music herself, stood next the 
player. In deepest agitation, her lovely head bent towards him, the 
Crown Princess had involuntarily stepped nearer and nearer, as though 
under the spell of some invisible power, until at last, completely carried 
away, she laid her slender hand on Beethoven’s arm, and, in tears, whispered 
“Oh! let blue sky again appear, my heart is grieved unto death!” 

Then the magician raised his eyes, and gazed long and wistfully on 
this beautiful woman—the future Queen Louisa—and gradually a gentle 
smile, like a sunbeam, passed over the earnest face. One master-touch, 
and the realms of mournful wailing lay far behind, the wild waves grew 
still, cloud-shadows vanished away, gradually the night disappeared, 
higher and higher rose the orb of light, until all was clear and blue as the 
eyes of the bewitching woman, whose tears had just flowed to his music. 

Beethoven dedicated his splendid C minor concerto, op. 37, to Prince 
Ferdinand, in remembrance of that evening of October 10th, 1796. It 
was in the Rudolstadt Castle, on the night before the fatal battle of 
Saalfeld—an episode of the battle of Jena, 1806—that Prince Louis 
Ferdinand played it for the last time. 

Like unto a Fata Morgana, the remembrance of that musical evening 
in his own splendid home arose before him ; distinctly he saw the 
beloved maestro, and felt his heart moved by a strange thrill ; the 
atmosphere seemed filled with music, and on the golden waves of sound 
there floated all those dear far-distant shapes, who in those by-gone times 
had surrounded him ; and like two stars the tearful eyes of a beloved 
queen beamed upon him, and he heard her sweet voice so distinctly and 
clearly whisper, “‘ My heart is grieved unto death,” that he sprang up 
in affright and closed the piano. Had hea foreboding that a day was 
dawning when still hotter tears would flow from the beautiful eyes than 
fell on that eventful evening, that Queen Louisa would still more 
bitterly lament—“ My heart is grieved unto death?’—and that those 
tears and that lament would be for him, the victim, and the emblem 
of a shattered power? 


GEORGE SCHELLING. 


B 





THE CRITIC. 


ACON has wisely said in his essay “Of Studies,” that the true 
B object of reading and learning is “not to contradict, nor to 
believe, but to weigh, and consider.” Learning is far more than merely 
an omnivorous acquisition of facts. The actual knowledge acquired 
may in itself be useful; but what is frequently of more value to the 
student is that clearer mental vision which is acquired, whereby all 
things of which he has experience can be more justly estimated by him. 
Education has as great claims in developing the critical power as in 
spreading any knowledge which is per se practically useful. By critical 
power is meant ability to compare, contrast, to observe similarities and 
dissimilarities, to see more into actual truth, to note as well the logical 
connections of facts as the facts themselves. It is not to be content 
with a mere passing view, but to penetrate beneath the surface, to sink 
deeper for truth. It implies a mind capable of holding in view a multi- 
plicity of facts and of arranging these in some systematic order. One 
great aim of education, then, is to develop the powers of criticism, to 
enable us to deal with a complexity of facts, to see relations, depen- 
dencies, to apply particular cases to standards determining whether they 
satisfy the demands made on them or not. 

Everyone must, then, in some ways be a critic. | Everyone has 
to pass a judgment—sometimes openly, sometimes to himself—on 
circumstances, ideas, theories, The very action of thought itself 
involves this critical power; for thought must find its expression 
in some judgment. But while this power is common to all, 
the quality and value of it vary infinitely. We notice a marked 
difference between the terms which an uneducated man and a 
man of culture use in speaking of the same thing. The 
uneducated man frequently uses as predications terms which in no way 
mark a special feature of the object under consideration, but takes, so to 
say, the first one ready-to-hand with little attention to its appropriate- 
ness. Thus such diverse things as a cathedral, a Beethoven sonata, or a 
brilliantly-decorated street would be described indiscriminately by a 
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term like “fine,” or “beautiful.” The cultured man, on the other hand, 
so selects and arranges his terms that they are not hap-hazard, but such 
as he could give some reason for using. Only inasmuch as an individual 
has a knowledge and appreciation of the object under consideration can 
he express an intelligent opinion. Where such knowledge is absent 
mere words are offered instead of thoughts, judgments so wide that they 
might almost apply to anything. Or the judgments may err in the 
opposite direction : namely, that of being definite, as the result of seeing 
only one aspect. We notice the guarded care of the educated man when 
he is treading on doubtful ground ; and even on those points with which 
he may be well acquainted he frequently feels the necessity of circum- 
spection. It seems paradoxical to say that the more a man knows of a 
certain subject the less qualified he feels himself to express an opinion ; 
but, nevertheless, there is an element of truth in the assertion. For an 
extended knowledge means the recognition of an increased number of 
elements, of a greater complexity of parts, of more subtle distinctions ; 
and these make it more difficult to arrive at a definite judgment. We 
can well imagine, for instance, that to a medical man with little ex- 
perience a particular case might appear perfectly simple ; while another, 
more experienced, would have great difficulty in determining, simply 
because the latter can observe a great many more factors making up the 
total case. Just so in questions of religion; none hold so tenaciously 
to their judgments as those whose experience has been small. Knowing 
little or nothing of other and counter beliefs, difficulties do not present 
themselves. But it is always well, if truth is sought, for these diffi- 
culties to be clearly presented. The familiarity with them and the 
struggle to overcome them, unsettling as they may be, lead in the end 
to a more satisfactory judgment—to something which, if not so dogmati- 
cally stated, is really of more value. Who, in judging of the soundness 
of a tree, would be content to view it from one side only, instead of 
looking at it from many points and testing it in many ways? The 
critical faculty may be employed without resulting in anything which is 
of value. It will be well to consider what is true criticism—what is 
required as the basis of opinions which we could admit as being sound ; 
what are the requirements we should make of any man who has to send 
forth to the world his verdict on any subject. We have to consider, 
then, what is true criticism. To criticise is to pass a judgment on some- 
thing, to test, assay some work, to determine what is good and what is 
bad, what is true and what is false. 
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In the world there are constantly appearing new works, new theories 
and opinions. Books, music, paintings are launched in rapid succession. 
To study all the works which appear even in one branch is more than 
the specialist can do. Still less can the man who pursues some study 
in his leisure do so. Hence he feels the necessity of some directing 
hand which shall indicate to him what is most worthy of his considera- 
tion, some exponent of the contents of a book or other work, of its merits 
and demerits. From this he can see if the work is such as he would 
have sympathy with, and if it would repay the expenditure of time 
which the study of it would involve. It is part of the critic’s work to 
furnish the general public with such direction and guidance, to indicate 
what is worth studying, what may be lightly touched on, and what is best 
left alone. The book-reader may thereby be saved much time and annoy- 
ance in reading or scanning fruitless pages. The visitor to a picture gallery 
may have pointed out to him the highest examples of Art, which he 
might not find out for himself or find out only after a long search. So 
also with concert and theatre goers. The selection of what to see and 
what to hear may be made by the help of such advice and guidance as 
the critic is; or should be, able to afford, 

Such a system we see to have very many advantages. A correct 
taste in Art is to be formed by the study of the best which Art has pro- 
duced ; and any facility for the discovery of what is best should be gladly 
welcomed. At the same time there are attendant drawbacks. In the 
first place we can seldom, if ever, be clear that we have thoroughly 
competent critics ; if they are not competent, we may be set on a wrong 
track. Again, after receiving some criticism of a particular work, it 
becomes difficult to view it with an unbiassed mind. To follow too 
much the directions of others is to destroy, in some measure, our own 
individuality. To always have the way so shown hinders activity in 
finding and seeking for oneself; and never can a fact belong so com- 
pletely to an individual—never be so much his own—as when he himself 
has fought his way to it. To rely firmly and confidently on the opinions 
of critics, to receive their views passively must be productive of harm. 
Better for any one to have less correct ideas which appeal to his own 
reason than to languidly accept the ideas of others. Thus, while the 
critic’s work may be useful in turning attention to what is good, in 
saving the time of the general public—whether readers, musicians, or 
paiuters—yet, if his work is operative in diminishing individual thought 
and examination it is productive of harm. 
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A critic's work is surrounded by difficulties. The requirements 
which ought to be made of him are very exacting. He should, in the 
first place, be well versed in the particular branch of which he is to be 
_ the critic. Now, to be learned in any particular subject it is necessary 
to have done much more than merely study that subject alone. To be 
intelligently familiar with one study involves much more than the 
knowledge of that study itself. It is impossible to have a thorough 
knowledge as a specialist without having been continually led to wander 
in by-paths. From whatever point a man starts he will find that he 
must continually enlarge his sphere. Thus, for example, in any branch to 
which a man may devote himself he will probably find a knowledge of the 
important modern languages a distinct advantage, if not a necessity. 

What should we require of a man who is to pass in review for 
the general public the works of musical composers or the performances 
of musical artists? He should have an extensive practical acquaintance 
with music, an acquaintance gained by actual engagement in the per- 
formance of music. He should be conversant with the technicalities of 
instruments, and should have acquired considerable skill on some 
of them. A thorough familiarity with vocal music is necessary, 
especially with part-singing, as nothing is so calculated to produce 
a facility of mental reading in its varied forms; nothing is so help- 
ful to a right comprehension of the progression of parts. It is not 
sufficient to know that by rule one note should naturally proceed to 
another, that a certain discord requires a certain resolution; it is 
necessary to feel it, and singing is the best way to acquire this feeling, 
for the singer has to keep to his part without any aid. He feels when 
singing a discord an anxiety for a resolution far greater than the 
instrumentalist usually experiences. 

All this training should lead up to the mental reading of a full score, 
which to the critic should be perfectly easy. The sounds which the notes 
represent should present themselves with all the varied vocal and 
instrumental colouring. The acquisition of such power as this involves 
is only gained by a few, but it is not all that is required. The reflex of 
this is as important to the critic, viz., the power of mentally seeing the 
score when he hears an orchestra or chorus. 

A deep knowledge of theory is to be demanded: indeed it is to some 
extent implied in what has been said before, as the intelligent reading of 
a score implies a knowledge of harmony and composition. Now a know- 
ledge of theory cannot be acquired by mere reading. It involves an 
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immense amount of actual practice. To understand harmony it is 
necessary to write harmony. To be a good judge of a fugue it is 
necessary to have practised the writing of fugues. The man who has 
practically engaged in composition is far more likely to give a correct 
judgment of the value of musical work than one who has not had such 
experience. By extensive writing a musician learns what are the diffi- 
culties which beset the work, and becomes able to judge of the manner 
in which those difficulties are overcome in any particular example. 
Also he gains a quickness in perceiving the difference between what is 
spontaneous and what is arrived at only by labour. He becomes aware 
of the difference between fine and effective writing and mere trickery. 
The brilliant display of chromatic passages, the saturation of a piece 
with chords of the diminished seventh, do not necessarily strike him 
with wonder and awe. He feels that it is merely a cheap and gaudy 
show, which is only worthy of the veriest novice. He learns to dis- 
tinguish between true knowledge, true scholarship,and the mere semblance 
of it. To him a far-fetched progression is not necessarily beautiful and 
wonderful. He recognises that it is very easy to write something start- 
ling, very easy to cram a score with crude discords whimsically resolved ; 
but a much more difficult task to write simple passages full of meaning: 
He should bear in mind that it is not the object of a composer to make 
his score look learned, but so to frame it that when it is performed the 
result will be a thoroughly artistic effect. 

Thus far the requirements which have been made of a critic are 
such as one might hope to see realised ; though we cannot help feeling 
that in very few cases are they actually found among those who pass for 
critics. We should require, next, that the critic’s knowledge should not 
only be deep but wide. He must be versed in the productions of all 
schools and all ages, of all nations and of all sects. By this it is not meant 
that he should have merely studied assiduously the various styles of 
music, but that he should have striven to enter into the frames of mind 
in which alone such music can be thoroughly appreciated. The influence 
of music is complex. It is partly the result of a vast number of associ- 
ations which have gradually established themselves and become 
incorporated into the very music itself. Music, as being the expression 
of the emotions, takes various shapes, casts itself in varying forms 
according to the emotional susceptibilities of the people for whom it is 
composed. The idiosyncrasy and temper of a nation, the peculiarities of 
language, the variety of natural beauty, the general feeling of the age, 
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all these have their influence in determining the character of music, It 
should be the business, then, of one who aims at thoroughly understand- 
ing the music of another nation, of one who has to pass a judgment which 
may be regarded as carrying weight, to make himself acquainted with 
the language, customs, and national spirit of countries other than his own. 
Here is a vast field of labour opened to the critic. Without reference to 
these considerations a critic’s work is one-sided. In any art-product the 
subjective side must be taken into account. Music is more than 
systematically-arranged sounds. There is in music a combination of 
emotional and intellectual elements. Now, it is this emotional element 
which is the greatest difficulty the critic has to face. What is required 
of a composer is truth to his own feelings, to his national associations. 
How, then, is a critic to judge of the value of compositions unless he is 
able to enter into the feelings which it is capable of exciting? Do we not 
frequently see a musician striving to imitate the style of some other 
nation, or some other composer; attempting to write for some other 
emotional susceptibilities than his own? In few cases has this 
been done with effect; and when it has been done effectively it has 
been the result of great study, Weber, in writing music to English 
words, made himself so familiar with them that they no longer appeared 
as another man’s thought, but became his own, a part of himself. This 
practice on the part of a great musician will show the necessity of 
directing attention to such considerations as have been mentioned. If 
the composer has had to work in this direction, then should the critic, 
who has to judge the music of other nations, do so also. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the critic has need of a 
wide sympathy, a susceptibility to the most varied emotions. This 
leads to other considerations which wil! show that such width of feeling 
is unattainable. We should require of a perfect critic the utmost im- 
partiality, a total freedom from bias, a thorough absence of leaning to 
one side or the other. All unfounded tendencies, all pet ideas and fads, 
all peculiar likes and dislikes with regard to music, should be eliminated. 

But can a man ever free himself from these? No. If he could he 
would cease to be a man. Is there not a multitude of tendencies, of 
aversions, of angularities in every human being, for which no good reason 
could be given? Shylock disdained to give a reason for what appeared 
to others a cruel craving for the life of Antonio. 


“ You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats : I'll not answer that : 
But say, it is my humour. Is it answered ?” 
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Ben Jonson in “Every Man in His Humour” has drawn some vivid 
characters ; his object being to give to each some peculiar whim or 
“humour.” This, though perhaps exaggerated, is what actually 
exists in the world. Do we not continually see men with strong feelings 


of like and dislike in certain directions, feelings which appear to others 
quite out of proportion to the importance of the things themselves? Is 
there any one of whom we could not say what Ben Jonson has put into 
the mouth of one of his characters, “ He has his humour”?! Partialities, 
likes and dislikes, are partly the result of natural inheritance, partly of 
educational influences. Apart from the education a man receives, apart 
from the particular influences under which he is brought up, there is 
still a vast amount in character which remains to be accounted for. 
Physically all do not start life on a perfect equality. On the 
physical constitution depends much of the future mental development of 
the child. Independent, too, of physical constitution, mental powers and 
emotional susceptibilities vary naturally. And along with all these 
variations is the accompanying twist or turn in certain directions. The 
general temperament of an individual will tend to tinge his views with 
regard to everything. Here, then, is an insuperable obstacle:to perfect 
criticism. 

Education may tend to develop natural bias, or to diminish and 
correct it. It may be well‘to note one of the usual forms of education 
which English musical students receive, and to see if such a training is 
calculated to have as its result such an elimination of prejudice and 
bias as would be sought for in a critic. One of the commonest means 
of musical education in England is in connection with the Church. A 
boy, showing a fair amount of talent, is placed under the guidance of a 
cathedral or church organist ; a man who, probably, has himself passed 
through a similar course, and become saturated with church music at 
the expense of wider culture. A student remaining in the same place, 
and under the same guidance (especially during the most susceptible 
years of his life), would gradually assimilate a good deal of his master’s 
views and tendencies. It is not impossible that such a student may 
afterwards endeavour to free himself from the narrow bounds prescribed, 
and exert himself to gain a more extended view of music; but the 
effects of such a long-continued habit as his training involves must make 
it difficult for him to do so. However good a teacher may be he must 
have his particular tendencies, partialities, and preferences; and the 
continual presentation of these to the pupil is, unless counteracted by 
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some other influences, calculated to make him but a copy of his master. 
The contact with other musicians of a different order, and the constant 
hearing of good music, are needful that the pupil may eliminate as much 
as possible bias of any sort. Directly a student finds two eminent men 
with diametrically-opposite views, he begins to learn that his work 
is no mere passive reception ; he finds that he will have to think for 
himself ; he will no longer be content to let another do it for him. 

A student under the care of a church organist is in danger 
of becoming fossilised. Such a training, with the narrowness which 
generally accompanies it, its want of expansive stimulation, is not 
favourable to the production of an all-round musician. So, also, it 
might be said of other methods of acquiring musical power. For 
width of view change is necessary; change of guidance, change of 
place and surrounding circumstances. On the other hand, a subjection 
to too many treatments may, and probably would, lead to superficiality. 

How difficult, how impossible, therefore, it is for any musician to be 
absolutely sound, to be thoroughly learned and yet absolutely free from 
prejudice? Yet it is nothing short of this which is required of a perfect 
critic. 

And if the critic recognises the possibility of his partiality and tries 
to counteract it, he is in danger of going to the opposite extreme. In 
striving to be just, in endeavouring to neglect his particular views, he 
may fall into the error of over-estimating what before he under- 
estimated. In his attempt to be fair, he may be over-lenient. For fear 
of allowing his own feelings to have too much weight, he may allow the 
balance to fall on the other side. The criticshould be well aware of the 
danger of sudden changes in his opinions. Those opinions must, natur- 
ally, with increasing experience change from their original position ; and 
it is well when they are free and open to do so, not bound by the force 
of habit and temperament to remain stationary. But, at the same time, 
sudden changes should be avoided. In religion and politics the holder of 
a particular creed or faith, when he changes, frequently remains for a time 
as one-sided as before, though in a totally opposite direction. The new 
convert is the most violent partisan. The critic, therefore, should be on his 
guard lest a change to new ideas should make him unfair to his old 
ones. His endeavour should be continually, not to ally himself to this 
side or that, but to find out what is good in both. 

We see, then, that the musical critic has to throw aside those 
prejudices and tendencies which he has inherited or which are the result 
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of the training he has undergone. He should familiarise himself with 

the music of all styles and all nations, and entirely sympathise with all 

its varieties. Now this is an impossible task ; a critic with such wide- 

extending range is but an unattainable ideal ; but though it is unattain- 

able, it is necessary to keep it in mind, and to strive to approach it as 

near as may be. 

But there are other and, in their way, much lower influences than 
these ; which, though resistible, are not always resisted, viz, those 
which arise from personal interests, which induce many to regard 
with favour much which, otherwise, they could not countenance. The 
publisher of music is naturally anxious for favourable notices of his 
publications. The critic must resist all inducement to quench the 
pure light of truth, everything tending to blind his sense of morality, 
tempting him to debase a worthy, or unduly to extol an unworthy, 
work, 

Again, the critic may be personally acquainted with the composer or 
performer. Then is it difficult for him to be perfectly just, not allowing 
friendship to incline him to favour; nor guarding himself too suspiciously, 
and thereby keeping back praise where it has been duly earned. His 
friendship should be entirely neglected and forgotten, not actively 
withstood. The work itself, its merits or demerits, should be the sole 
subject of attention. Yet what a tendency there is to associate some 
personal account of an author or performer with a review of his work. 
For this purpose the critic, forgetful of his true function (anxious rather 
to write an account which may interest the general reader than to care- 
fully explain what are the real merits or demerits of the work), takes 
upon himself the part of interviewer, gathers up the scraps of green- 
room tattle, and retails these for the pleasure of the public. In doing 
this he is giving information, interesting, perhaps, but beside the 
question. Indeed, that he himself should be acquainted with it is 
unnecessary and even harmful. 

We meet, for example, in a criticism of the performance of some 
musical aspirant, a few details of his past life, the names of the masters 
under whom he has studied, &c. Now, the knowledge of these may be 
injurious to the critic’s work, for he is in danger of allowing it to 
influence his judgment. He will, probably, hear what have been the 
previous judgments of critics, learn what the master has said about his 
pupil, and so be liable to transmit the opinions of others instead of 


independently judging for himself. Any consideration of the way in 
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which the performer has been received elsewhere the critic should lay on 
one side. When he hears any performance upon which he is to pass 
judgment it is that performance alone which he has to weigh. It is the 
value of it, and nothing else, which he has to determine. 

With the critic mercy has no place. He ought to leave out of 
consideration the feelings with which his judgments will be received by 
composer or performer. A desire to please, so far from being admirable 
in him, is unjust. It is unjust to the person whose work is criticised, 
leading him, possibly, to confidence when it is unwarranted, yielding him 
applause and sympathy for a time, only to be followed by disappoint- 
ment: for no unmerited praise can be lasting. It is unjust to other 
artists if it brings discouragement from the feeling that less worthy 
efforts than their own are received with equal or greater favour. It is 
unjust to all who read it, tending to bias their minds in a wrong 
direction. And, lastly, in awarding unmerited praise the critic is unjust 
to himself; unjust to those principles which should ever be active in him. 
Truth and justice are what he should seek, holding the scales in rigid 
equality. 

And, indeed, all the true artist should desire is to be treated with 
perfect justice. No genuine artist would wish his work to receive 
unmerited praise. It would be well if all could submit their endeavours 
to criticism with the demand merely for justice, which Miss Burney 
showed in her dedication of “ Evelina,” to the authors of monthly and 
critical reviews. 

“ Without name, without recommendation, and unknown alike to success 
and disgrace, to whom can I so properly apply for patronage, as to those 
who publicly profess themselves Inspectors of all literary performances ¢” 
“ As magistrates of the press, and Censors for the public—to which you 
are bound by the sacred ties of integrity to exert the most spirited 
impartiality, and to which your suffrages should carry the marks of pure, 
dauntless, irrefragable truth—to appeal for your Mercy were to solicit 
dishonour ; and therefore, though ’tis sweeter than frankincense,—more 
grateful to the senses than all the odorous perfumes of Arabia,—and though 


It droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath,— 


I court it not! to your justice alone I am intitled, and by that I must 
abide. Your engagements are not to the supplicating authors, but to 
the candid public, which will not fail to crave 


The penalty and forfeit of your bond. 
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No hackneyed writer, inured to abuse, and callous to criticism, here 
braves your severity ;—neither does a half-starved garretteer— 

Obliged by hunger—and request of friends,— 
implore your lenity. Your examination will be alike unbiassed by 
partiality and prejudice; no refractory murmuring will follow your 
censure, no private interest be gratified by your praise.” 

As the critic has to avoid the desire to please, so, on the other 
hand, any propensity to unjust severity ought to be entirely overcome. 
To adopt a policy of mere fault-finding is fatal. Yet how liable is a 
critic to fall into this error. How much easier is it for him to find weak 
points (or such as may seem to him weak) and expatiate on these, 
leaving out of consideration what there is to recommend the work. The 
very word “critical” is frequently used to convey the meaning that the 
person to whom it is applied is desirous specially to discover faults and 
imperfections. To seem superior to what he is criticising, brilliant and 
learned, induces many to assume the part of fault-finder. ‘“ Nil 
admirari” is their ruling principle. 

The critic should study to avoid the use of the poisonous weapon of 
sarcasm, which continually tempts to injustice, leading him, for the sake 
of a smart sentence, to sacrifice his higher judgment. Everything is 
open to sarcasm ; the high and noble as well as the mean and paltry. 
It can never be a necessary instrument for the critic, and it may, easily, 
be harmful. It is but a method of shirking the real difficulty, by 
implying and suggesting rather than by advancing and supporting a 
definite judgment. 

We have now seen some of the difficulties which the critic must 
endeavour to overcome, so that his judgments may be as impartial as he 
is able to make them. Personal motives, the influence of trade interest, 
of friendship or antipathy may be overcome ; but the tendencies naturally 
inherited, and the educational bias, are what the critic is never able 
wholly to free himself from. Absolute impartiality is impossible. To 
say that a man is absolutely impartial is equivalent to saying that he 
has, in the highest degree, a sympathetic knowledge of all sides of his 
art, that he can enter, with the feelings of an enthusiast, into all the 
phases of artistic activity. Could such a man ever exist, then might we 
have a critic whose judgment might be reliable. 

The vexed points which politicians discuss with so much ill-feeling 
and acrimony, are not these, to a large extent, due to partiality? To one 
party a certain policy seems clear and unmistakable ; to the other party 
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a totally opposite policy appears indisputable. This difference does not 
arise because on the one hand is keen intellect and on the other hand a 
want of it ; but because, in the consideration of a question which may have 
two sides, the inclination of natural disposition and circumstances have 
caused the balance to fall in one case on this side and in the other on 
that side. So with opinions concerning music. The great musicians have 
differed one from another. The man to whom time (the best critic, 
sure to give due praise where merit is) has assigned a place among the 
highest in Art has by no means always been fairly judged even by his 
brother musicians. All great genius has had to teach the world and to 
withstand it. Connected with genius we associate the idea of some 
advance, some further insight into the possibilities and capabilities of 
Art. To add new music composed on the old lines is not the work of a 
genius. His efforts are to open out some new vista, to find some new 
and extended power. And, in doing so, it is but to be expected that his 
own age will not understand him, and may look upon his endeavours as 
but useless or impertinent innovations. Content with what already is, 
not perceiving, because of its newness, the beauty which is offered to the 
world, one generation is unsympathetic with what the next fully accepts. 
So the critic ought to be open to the teaching of genius, and to aid to 
the utmost the appreciation of it. 

But it must be borne in mind that mere novelty is not to be con- 
founded with genius. If we consider the expansion and extension of 
musical art in the past, we shall meet, among the examples which have 
come down to us, with no sudden casting aside of previous practices, no 
precipitous bounding into unrestrained liberty, but rather a continued 
advance in the same direction—an expansion and development of pre- 
existing forms, not a rejection of them. The critic, then, will have to 
determine how far anything which is thought to be the work of genius 
is merely new and startling, with little else to recommend it ; how far it 
represents a progress in the march of art. With all the caution he may 
employ, error can scarcely be avoided. The most reliable change their 
opinion—that is, they live to learn. 

It will be seen from what has been said, that we should demand of 
the critic a knowledge of the theory of aesthetics. He should have 
framed for himself, as definitely as may be, views on the scope and 
function of music. He should be well acquainted with such rules and 
canons of art as may be discovered. 

One of the great difficulties with the musical critic is owing to the 
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abandonment of attempts to find some underlying scientific groundwork, 
some canons or rules founded on a psychological basis. It is true that 
scientific thought on aesthetics is in a crude and somewhat chaotic state. 
Musicians have shunned the light of scientific inquiry into the feelings 
and ideas which art produces in the mind of the artist; and instead, been 
content to look upon them as inexplicable. But without such a science 
criticism can never attain the highest degree of perfection. Critics 
should strive to penetrate as deep as possible into the principles which 
underlie the enjoyment of all artistic productions ; and inasmuch as 
they are able to do this will they find means for measuring, for weighing 
more accurately. A critic has to view objectively what is in reality 
subjective. If, then, he can learn principles of subjective modes of 
action, if he can discover laws regulating the emotional and intellectual 
phases of mind which are the artistic enjoyment, then is he more able to 
judge of artistic work. 

The demands which ought to be made on a critic are therefore very 
exacting. It will be well to note how far the men who take upon 
themselves to act as critics come up to the required standard. In the 
first place, therefore, a thorough knowledge of practical and theoretical 
music is required. Now, among critics can we really find many who 
have such knowledge? The sound musicians of England are by no 


means the men who offer critical reviews in our magazines and papers 
. 


Their manifold engagements would prevent them from doing so, 
The result is that we get, as critics, men who are but poorly qualified 
in the very first requirement. Having but a shallow knowledge 
they have to exert their ingenuity to appear to know what they 
do not. We receive from them many words, but few thoughts, and 
these not of the soundest. Ambiguities have to be resorted to, sen- 
tences framed in such a manner as to leave them a refuge. Perhaps 
the lowest of all critics is ‘our London correspondent,” whose messages 
are made up of the jargon of catch phrases, ever ringing the changes 
on them in a meaningless and fruitless manner. 

On the other hand, suppose a critic has a thorough knowledge and 
high ideals, which are seldom, if ever, realised. He may have to criticise 
performers who, though the highest examples his country or district 
offers, yet fall far short of his ideal. What is he to do in such cases? 
Silence is his wisest course, but how seldom is that open to him? The 
press demands a criticism of some sort. He has one of two courses 
open, either to judge by his own standard at the risk of discouraging 
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what, though weak, is a praiseworthy effort, or to lower his standard 
and to be untrue to himself. 

Are not the continual demands made on the critic’s energy too great 
for the production of sound work? The literary reviewer, for example, has 
before him a three-volumned novel of which he must write a sketch in a 
few hours. What, but shallowness, can be the result? A few general 
remarks, quotations from portions of the book which open without the 
aid of a paper-knife, and regrets that a more extended notice could not 
be given, form all the account he has time or energy to give. 

Since, then, true criticism is so difficult and so rarely even approached, 
why do we submit to it? Mainly, it appears to be, for the sake of 
advertisement. The speculator wishes for a favourable notice of his 
concerts—the singer or player for an attractive criticism of his perfor- 
mances, for eulogiums which he treasures up and exhibits on every avail- 
able opportunity. 


Amid all these imperfections of criticism, there is one consolation 
which the unrecognised artist has left, viz., the assurance that true merit 
will, in the end, meet with its reward. Time reverses all unjust and 
untrue criticisms. Only those works which have real value can last: 


only good work will bear repetition ; only if it has the power of repeatedly 


appealing to the emotions can it eventually be classed as worthy Art. 


ARTHUR WATSON. 





HARMONY TEACHING. 


N inquiry into the reason why harmony should be considered by 
A the majority of amateurs to be such an exceedingly difficult 
study will scarcely be unprofitable; but, lest the words “an 

inquiry into” should seem to indicate that anything very searching is 
now to be attempted, I hasten to state at the very outset my firm con- 
viction that real difficulties connected with this most engrossing study— 
engrossing certainly for all who have once safely passed the pons 
asinorum—are very few and far between. The trouble is caused, firstly, 
by the almost entire absence but too often of the absolutely necessary 


” and, secondly, by the numerous states of mental fog 


“ orounding ; 
which all students periodically get into from trying to commit mere 
“ rules” to memory. 

I think most teachers will agree with me that the average pianoforte 
pupil shrinks from the very mention of the word “harmony,” as is shown 
by the nervously anxious inquiry, “Do you think I can ever really 
learn?” “Is it not dreadfully difficult?” &c., and when these fears 
are dispelled one is met again with, “ What good will it do me if I do 
learn?” showing how deeply rooted this dread is. What produces this 
feeling I cannot entirely say, but it would prove an interesting topic for 
discussion and inquiry, dealing as it necessarily would with the whole 
subject of training. Probably we should find that the mental haze 
which is always the result of deficient or defective early ear-training is 
at the root of the matter; but for the present I am concerned solely with 
the existing fact as I find it, and I assert that it is almost always diffi- 
cult to induce pianoforte students over a certain age to make even a 


beginning. Fortunately “there is a good time coming,” for in most good 


schools now the children have to take harmony, at least so far as a know- 
ledge of simple chords goes, as a part of their regular work. 

Above I have stated that the first difficulty is caused by the want of 
“ grounding,” and by the necessary—absolutely necessary—“ grounding ” 
I mean three things. Firstly, a thorough knowledge of scales and 
intervals ; secondly, some knowledge of the principles of accent; and, 
thirdly, the ability to read mentally any succession of single sounds 
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shown on paper, and the ability to place on paper any succes- 
sion of single sounds which may be sung or played. With regard 
to this last, Dr. Stainer very justly says, that “no one can ever write 
good harmony who does not hear in his mind what he sees written on 
the paper ;” but I would venture to add that no one should try to write 
harmony at all until this power has been acquired to the extent I have 
already named. 

By a thorough knowledge of scales I mean such readiness as will 
enable a pupil to say, without any hesitation whatever, all the notes of 
any major scale, and of any harmonic minor scale which may be named, 
and also to answer at once such a question as “‘ What is the sixth note of 
the scale of F sharp minor?” The same readiness must be shown with 
regard to intervals ; and, strange to say, this, which is the very easiest 
thing to learn, is almost always a great stumbling-block. Undoubtedly, 
the trouble here is more often than not caused by the attempt having 
been made to learn intervals by the number of semitones contaim: ~ *1 
each. It is really painful to think of the trouble, the loss of time, ne 
wear and tear of brain, and the depression of spirits caused by inability 
to remember this utterly useless table. I wonder how many professional 
musicians could tell instantly how many semitones there are in, say, an 
augmented fifth! At the moment of writing I can, and do, most 
honestly say, that I have no idea beyond this, that it must be somewhere 
near seven. Now, of course, with a second or two given to calculation, 
I can tell the number of semitones in any interval: but why should I 
bother my brain and burden my memory with such a useless thing as a 
“complete table of intervals with the number of semitones contained in 
each?” As well commit to memory the number of pence, or even of 
farthings, in any possible sum of money, when all one wants is to know 
the relative value of the coins and how to do a little mental arithmetic. 

If a pupil once knows that 2nds, 3rds, 6ths, and 7ths from a key-note 
of a major scale are major, and that 4ths and 5ths are perfect, there is 
little else to learn, for it does not require much brain power or much 
time spent in calculation, to learn that minor is one degree less than 
major, diminished two degress less, and augmented one degree more. [ 
find the following simple rule enables anyone who knows scales thoroughly, 
to name any interval correctly without having to learn anything: 
Think of the lower note as a key-note, and ascertain if the upper note is 
part of the same major scale. If it is, it is major (or perfect) ; if not, it 
is a degree more or less, etc., etc. As Mark Twain says, “there is no 

0 
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? 


getting round that anyhow ;” and yet, simple as the matter is, I do not 
remember having a pupil who had previously studied harmony, who had 
not tried to learn intervals in the absurd way first mentioned. (It must 
not be forgotten that this simple, common-sense plan depends entirely on 
a perfect knowledge of scales.) 

The acquisition of some knowledge of the principles of accent is not 
very trying, the main difficulty being want of thought. Often one finds 
that a pupil, on being given such a question as No. 178, of those provided 
in the examination book of the National Society of Professional 


Musicians, gives the following choice solution, or something similar. 





(I commend these to the notice of my professional brethren because they 
were actually brought me a few days since.) 

This proves that the idea is, that if only the value of the measure is 
made up, it matters not at all how it is made up, but a few lessons given 
solely to this would effectually remove the notion and put the pupil on 
the right track. It would not be at all necessary at present to go fully 
into the question, worrying the pupil about iambic, trochaic, or anapaestic 
metres—indeed these terms are of no practical value to the musician at 
any time—but it should be clearly shown that, in principle, accent is 
always duple or triple; and that not only the complete measures but 
divisions of measures must conform to this rule so long as syncopations 
are not resorted to. 

The simplest rule is something as follows. If the upper figure can be 
divided by two, then the notes contained in the measure must also divide 
into two parts, and the setting should be so clear that the eye can at 
once detect the division. (The fact that a semibreve may be written in 


a measure of { time does not affect the question, because it can be easily 
divided by mental process and without dislocating the accent.) If, on the 
other hand, the upper figure will not divide by two, then division into 
three parts must be resorted to, and the measures must now be laid out 
according to this plan, otherwise the label and the sample do not agree. 
I say nothing about quadruple time, because the principle is the same as 
in duple, all music being, in fact, in duple or triple rhythm. 


It is important to notice here that pupils often run away with the idea 
that anything which will divide into two is duple, and anything which 
divides into three is triple; hence, it must be clearly understood that 
only that which will not divide into two is triple. Before leaving this part 
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of my subject I take leave to refer students to Dr. Hiles’s admirable 
“Grammar of Music,” Book II., where, under the heading “ Form,” this 
subject is more clearly and more exhaustively treated than in any work 
with which I am acquainted. 

My “thirdly” I need not dwell upon at all, the necessity of mental 
reading being altogether beyond dispute. 

Seeing a small child, who had not yet learned the alphabet even, 
seated on the floor playing with one of those instructive puzzles con- 
sisting of numerous flat pieces, of all sorts of grotesque shapes, with 
pictures of animals with their names in large white letters duly 
inscribed across their bodies, I could not help thinking of those students 
of harmony who write their exercises without knowing the sound of 
what they write. The child has to fit the pieces together and 
manages to do it correctly after many attempts, although sometimes, 
in the early stage of putting together, the dog may get a sheep's 
head if only the unnatural angles will fit somehow. As the puzzle 
approaches completion it is seen that some things have to be altered, 
and success is at last the reward ; but the child did not put those pieces 
together either because it could read the letters and so knew in every 
case what animal it had to make, or because it knew the exact shape of 
the animal ; and even when done the letters remained a mystery. 

So it is with those who try to write harmony exercises without 
having first acquired some power of mental reading. The exercise may, 
after repeated trials, be pronounced to be correct ; but it has only been 
“putting pieces together.” The thing itself remains as much a mystery 
as the letters did to the child. Ina short time, probably, that child will 
know the alphabet and be able to spell simple words, and then the 
puzzle will be no longer a puzzle. The study of music in any branch 
whatever can only be groping in the dark until there is some power of 
mental reading. (N.B.—I say “the study of music,” for I do not mean 
practising finger gymnastics on a keyboard ; that is seldom music in any 
sense of the word). j 

Supposing our pupil to have what I have described as the absolutely 
necessary grounding, and without which I am convinced that it is sheer 
waste of time to study harmony, let us see if anything can be said as to 
the mental haze concerning combinations, progressions, etc. 

Here I think a great deal of confusion is often caused by the 
multiplication of apparently new rules. 


For instance, a student very soon learns that, in using triads, the 
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best note to double is the root, next the fifth, then the minor third. 
The major third he is told not to double if it can be avoided. So far 
good ; and we now come to inversions of triads, when we learn (from a 
well-known book I am quoting), that “‘the following rules should be 
committed to memory: In the first inversion double either the third 
or the sixth, but avoid doubling the bass.” 

I need quote no further, for here is enough confusion for most 
students. Here and there perhaps a student of more than average 
ability will see through these new rules—for as such they seem to the 
majority—and will see that the rules first given for the triad are the 
very same again when applied to the inversion ; and that the altered 
position of the notes, with a new starting point for the purpose of 
calculation, can in no way affect the nature of any one note, or of the 
rules which apply to it. 

With the student of only average ability the case is different, and 
the attempt is honestly made to learn a new set of rules for every new 
position ; whereas, if it had been made clear that the bass of the first 
inversion is the third of the chord, etc., not another word need have 
been written in the way of rule. 

I have myself seen the following gravely set down; and I ask 


musicians to read carefully as from a student’s point of view (if they 
can come down so low), and see what they would make of it without the 
clue they already possess. 

“Tn a chord of the dominant seventh do not double the third or the 


seventh ; but the bass or the fifth may be doubled if another part is 
required.” 


“In the first inversion of this chord do not double the bass or the 
fifth, but the third or the sixth may be doubled if required.” 

** Tn the second inversion do not double the third or the sixth ; but 
the bass note or the fourth may be doubled if required.” 

“In the third, and last, inversion of this chord, do not double the 
bass or the fourth, but the second or sixth may be doubled if required.” 

Fancy committing all that to memory and endeavouring to keep the 
different thirds, sixths, etc., clear of each other. Perhaps it will be said 
that any student who cannot see that this multiplication of apparently 
new rules is merely a tedious and pedantic repetition of the original rule, 
does not deserve to get on; but I beg to differ entirely. I have had 
dozens of pupils who have suffered from this horrible jumble, and who, 
although really painstaking and thoughtful, did fall into the pit; and I 
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think I have even heard musicians when discussing a first inversion, 
speak of the third (from the bass) when they meant. the fifth, and of the 
sixth when they meant the root! Why a thing should have a new 
name merely because it has an altered position I cannot say, but I can 
vouch for the fact that it is a real trouble to students to find such things 
in books recommended to them by their teachers. 

Of course, the converse of this is occasionally a trouble; but, I think 
very occasionally, for it is not often a pupil tells one that “there is no 
seventh” in a chord marked 8 

Can it be too strongly impressed upon pupils from the very first, that 
figures mean nothing whatever but a calculation from a given point? If 
a pupil is once allowed to say a E is a first inversion of a seventh, much 
confusion is caused ; for, although a first inversion of a seventh is a g, 
the converse is not always a fact. 

If pupils are taken through a course of analysis, say of hymn tunes, 
before they are allowed to work any exercises at all, I think it would be 
much better than just giving a bass to carry triads only, and keeping to 
that for perhaps many weeks. Granted that triads, being the very bases 
of music, must be thoroughly understood, I see no reason for restricting 
students to their use even at the start. If triads seldom occurred in 
actual composition, so that the pupil might possibly forget something about 
them, it would be a different matter ; but they will inevitably occur in 
every exercise that is worked ; hence liberty to use inversions of triads, and 
even an occasional dominant seventh, might just as well be conceded at 
once. Moreover, an exercise consisting of triads only is infinitely more 
difficult to work than one which is generally considered more advanced. 

To my mind, the best plan is to let the pupil become familiar with 
the entire harmonic column at the very outset, and to keep progressions 
of parts, individually and collectively, in the background altogether for 
a time. Thus, let a column, say to the seventh, be built on every 
note of a scale, and up to the thirteenth on the dominant; and be 
content with that until any single chord can be written, either in root 
position or inverted, on any note of any scale. There is no occasion, in 
this’ stage, to have anything to do with passing notes, with chromatic 
alterations of chords, with context, or even with key relationship, the 
whole study being a series of isolated columns. 

Perhaps the next step might be a very general idea of the nature of 


the individual notes (leaving details for special application to be filled in 
later), conveyed thus :— 
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A root is free in its movement, and is the best of all to double; a 
minor third is free and may be doubled; a major third often has a 
tendency upwards and should not be doubled, and the third of the 
dominant must not be doubled; a perfect fifth is free and may be 
doubled ; any other note of a column is a discord which, generally, has to 
descend one degree, and therefore must not be doubled. 

Now, the foregoing is just a “‘ rough-and-ready ” outline which, when 
properly supplemented and filled in by the teacher, will give anyone 
sufficient knowledge to write exercises, up to dominant sevenths and their 
inversions at once, and this seems to me a much better plan than giving 
one little pilule after another for fear lest the student should get on too 
fast. A child is not usually taught only a few letters of the alphabet 
because it is going to spell words of three letters, but an attempt is 
made to teach the whole of the alphabet, or, at least the whole of it is 
generally displayed at once; and so, in like manner, I would have all 
the columns and the nature of every individual note of each column 
understood to some extent before putting a pupil down to write even 
the simplest successions of triads. 

Some such plan as I have tried to describe would, I venture to think, 
prove interesting to the student and very agreeable to the teacher; 


much more so than committing a lot of senseless repetitions to memory ; 
which first bring confusion and ultimately that despair of ever “ getting 


” 


on,” which causes so many to fall away before they have even made a 
good clear start. 


ARTHUR PAGE. 





A STRANGER’S VISIT. 


HE sunshine of a May evening was lying on one of England’s 
- northern towns. The narrow streets, flanked by tall warehouses 
and offices of many storeys, were already in shadow ; but where an oper 
space occurred about a municipal building, or a church stood within its 
deserted enclosure of graves, the kindly sunbeams flashed along their 
level way, and warmed the darkened bricks into something like a ruddy 
hue. The atmosphere was becoming clearer, too, for the canopy of smoke 
that hung about the great manufactnring town by day was now lifting. 
The factories no longer belched their volumes of blackness ; the office 
fires—for household fires were few—had died down. The course of the 
inky river, as it crawled through the town, was seen in the open way it 
broke through the close-pressed houses and columns of bricks; and 
though no reflection lay on its slimy surface, it permitted a vista-like 
view of the evening sky—brightening now into the glories of sunset-— 
with the factory chimneys along its receding banks lying black against 
the golden glow, like the upright bars of some huge human cage, 

Signs of life were diminishing in this busy haunt of men, and the 
people were vanishing with the smoke. Shops already were closed, the 
doors of warehouses were shut ; the throng and the traffic of the streets 
had dwindled, so that what was before a crowded thoroughfare seemed 
a solitary way. The rich and the busy had retreated, now that the 
toils of day were over, to their houses and gardens in the suburbs ; their 
hirelings, the clerks and the warehousemen, were following them to their 
little suburban dwellings ; and the city was left in apparent solitude, or 
to those real though unseen inhabitants who lived in the seclusion of 
stifling alleys and courts. 

In one quarter, however, there was an exception to the general 
exodus. Some little stir was discernible around a large building that 
stood in one of the wider streets. Stray individuals and groups-of twos 
and threes were walking towards it from various quarters, and passing 
up the flight of steps in front with that air of absorbed hurry that it is 
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usual to carry to a place of entertainment. Two or three cabs were 
drawing up to the entrance, and one private carriage ; and their occu- 
pants, whose faded splendours of the ballroom showed ill in the full 
light of the spring evening, descended in view of the delighted crossing- 
sweeper, and then vanished into the doorway. Some of the pedestrians 
were visibly in evening dress, under a thin disguise of overcoat or 
mantle, and amongst them was a young and solitary girl. She passed 
through the swing door and walked, as one who knows well the way and 
need not glance about her, along the passage and into the cloakroom. 
It was already brilliantly lighted with gas; and, with a leisurely air, 
she proceeded to take off her outer wrap, and laid aside her hat and 
veil. She was not remarkable in looks, nor striking in style or manner ; 
no casual observer would have turned in passing to look at her again, 
for the good points she had were inconspicuous or undeveloped. The 
first impression she gave was one of extreme youthfulness, a youth that 
belonged rather to her expression, and possibly to the underlying feeling 
that controlled it, rather than to any tangible signs that would mark her 
actual age. She was distinguished by an air of shy gravity, in which 
sweetness and sobriety were singularly mixed, and the silk dress she 
wore, that might have suited a matron in its sombre tint, added to this 
effect. Her complexion was pale, and scarcely clear enough in tint for 
beauty ; her forehead, though finely formed, appeared a trifle wide 
above the delicate pointed chin and small mouth ; the line of her nose 
was not perfect, and her eyes, that were large and of a deep grey-blue, 
set off by a fringe of dark lashes, looked out on the world with a tentative 
and distant expression that robbed them of their hue. But her appear- 
ance, such as it was, gave her little thought, though she was in the first 
freshness of youth—or possibly because of it. She threw but a hasty 
glance in the mirror beside her, and that was directed to the lace at her 
throat and the lock of escaped hair that she smoothed back to the dark 
mass coiled behind, rather than to the picture of herself its surface 
reflected. Then she stood drawing on her gloves and watching indif- 
ferently the cloaked figures that came in from time to time. All at once 
she smiled and bowed, and immediately three ladies of her acquaintance 
came up to her. All were muffled in wraps and capacious in outline ; 
but two were young and rather pretty, with a tendency to stoutness that 
was unhappily accentuated by their mother’s portly form. 

““We made sure we should see you here, Margery,” one of them said, 
when greetings were over. 
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“Did you?’ the girl answered in a voice that was sweet in tone, 
though chilled by shyness. “I did not expect to see you to-night.” 

“No, I dare say not,” Mrs. Atkinson, the elder of the group, 
remarked ; ‘‘ but I thought I might as well bring the girls.” 

“The fact is, the Cronshaws sent us tickets,” her daughter Janey 
explained, with more youthful candour, “or I am sure we never should 
have come. Of all the musical bores, I do think a pianoforte recital is 
the worst. But we will have a good talk together, Margery ””—there was 
an old and faded friendship dating from early school days between the 
two—“ for I have not seen you for an age. I must tell you about the 
Actons’ dance, and you must come home to supper with us—mustn’t she, 
mamma ?” 

“Oh, thank you,” answered Margery, diffidently ; “but papa will be 
here to-night, and he will expect me to go home with him.” 

“Never mind Mr. Brandon, child ; he can look after himself, and we 
will see that you get home safely.” 

“ Are your brothers to be here to-night, too?” Janey Atkinson asked. 

** No, they never come to concerts.” 

“Don’t they? They find it too slow, of course. Sam does; we 
couldn’t persuade him to come. However,” with a reassuring laugh, “ he’s 
sure to be in for supper. We told him we should bring you back with us.” 

Margery dropped her eyes, hoping thereby to hide any trace of dis- 
may in her looks. She wished she could think of some good excuse to 
escape from her friends’ hospitality, but she knew from experience she 
never could when she much wished for one. 

“Well, now, what are we waiting for?’ Mrs. Atkinson briskly 
renarked. “ You are ready, are you not, Lucy? Stay, let me arrange 
your bows! Now we might as well go into the hall and get the best 
places we can.” : 

“Then I will look out for you later, Mrs. Atkinson,” Margery said. 
“T arranged to meet papa here, so I must wait for him.” 

“Oh, come upstairs with us,” Janey persisted. “It is nonsense 
waiting for your papa; he won’t wait for you when he sees you are not 
here” 

“T can’t do that,” the girl answered. ‘‘But I might leave him a 
message,” she went on, with the determination to do the thing she did 
not desire to do which propels some people through life. 

She scribbled a few words on a leaf that she tore from a pocket- 
book and went to the door. Figures were flitting across the corridor, 
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up the stairs, and into cloakrooms, but for the moment none of the 
manager's men were in sight. She knew where she could find one, how- 
ever, and, anxious not to delay her friends, she crossed the hall, and 
entered a narrow corridor that led to the private rooms behind the 


orchestra. At the further end was an attendant who knew her. 





“Will you give this note to Mr. Brandon when you see him,” she 






























said, “and say I have gone upstairs?” 


Then she turned, her errand accomplished, to regain as quickly as 
she could the more frequented parts of the building. But someone was 
now coming along the passage, whom she must meet. It wasa stranger, 
a man she had never seen before, and the careless glance she had 
thrown ahead became fixed as she saw him. He was tall and slim in 
build, unobservant in manner, and walked with a quick, loose gait. His 
features were short and unrefined ; but the wide brow, the full temples 
and eyebrows redeemed them from mediocrity, and stamped his appear- 
ance with impressiveness ; while the long hair that fell loosely behind on 
to his neck added singularity to it. 

He had already passed Margery closely without apparently seeing 
her when a trivial incident occurred that caught his attention. There 
was a sound of something dropping, and then a small bright object 
rolled on the uncarpeted edge of the corridor before him, and spun on at 
a decreasing rate in the direction his feet were taking. He stooped and 
picked it up, and turned to find its owner. Margery also had turned 
and was facing him, hoping when the stranger had passed on to recover 
her .property unnoticed. She stood now, vexed and embarrassed, and 
when he came near enough to her to take her in with his short-sighted 
eyes, he lifted off the hat he wore, and bowed in a manner that pro- 
claimed his un-English extraction. In his hand, which he held towards 
her, lay a silver thimble. 





‘Pardon me; but it is yours—yes?”’ he asked with a foreign accent, 
though with readiness of speech. “I know not its name,” he added 
with a smile, “but I understand its use.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she answered hurriedly, picking it off the small 
palm of his hand, and wondering vaguely at the lithe and supple and 
sensitive look of his long fingers. Then she looked up from his hand 
to him. ‘TI am so sorry to have troubled you,” she murmured. 


He seemed amused, possibly at the union of so beautiful a glance 
with so deprecating a diffidence. He hesitated to rub the gloss off it by 
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even an off-hand compliment. ‘Do not speak of it, I beg,” he replied ; 
then with another bow they parted, and she fled along the passage. 

Her friends were standing in the doorway of the cloakroom in some 
impatience, and she immediately ascended the staircase with them. She 
did not confide to her friend Janey the little encounter she had had in 
the passage—she was deeply ashamed of it—but none the less were her 
thoughts occupied with it, and it was in comparative silence that she 
listened to the desultory chatter that the party kept up. 

“Now, where shall we sit?” was the question when they got into 
the hall. Each had her opinion, and each expressed it; though 
Margery’s quiet statement of the precise spot in the hall, that was con- 
sidered the best acoustically, received little attention. 

“Let us sit near the door,” Janey suggested ; “then we can see the 
people come in.” 

“ But there will be a draught there,” her mother replied. 

“Oh, there are the Griffiths,” Lilly exclaimed; “let us go 
near them.” 

This decided the matter, and they filed off in that direction, and 
Margery congratulated herself that if the position was not the best, it at 
least was not the worst, as it well might have been. Mrs. Atkinson 
stood for her to pass in first along the bench, then herself followed 
one of her daughters, leaving the younger one to the seat next 
the passage. This cut off Margery from her friend Janey, who had 
promised to have so much to say ; but no one remarked this but herself, 
and it struck her with a kind of relief that her attention now would 
not be so much demanded. A brisk conversation was begun with the 
row of acquaintances in front, and she was left in peace, until, other 
topics failing, it occurred to someone to speak of the entertainment that 
had drawn them thither. Lucy Atkinson turned to her. 

“Who is Herr Hunyady, Margery?” 

“Oh! a celebrated pianist, I suppose.” 

“Yes, of course, though I never heard of him. But where does he 
come from? What has he done? Is he old or young?” 

“I never heard of him before either,” Margery prefaced, as if in 
apology for having any information to give. ‘But papa says he is quite 
a noted man abroad; and that he played in London as a boy, though 
everyone has forgotten that. He is a Hungarian, I think, and — 
young.” She coloured slightly, for this last fact had not been communi- 

cated to her by her father. 
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“Well, I hope he will be worth hearing,” Mrs. Atkinson remarked 
doubtfully, “but there seem to be very few people coming.” 

Margery looked round and regretfully perceived that this was true. 
The hall was still but sparsely dotted with occupants, though the hour 
for commencement was close at hand; and she had a shrewd suspicion 
that but a small proportion of those present had paid for the tickets 
that brought them there. Many of them she recognised as either 
actually belonging, like her father, to the musical profession, or as being 
closely associated with it. Scarcely any of the leading musical amateurs 
or concert patrons of the neighbourhood were present; for the name of 
this pianist, who had advertised to give two recitals, was not known in 
this northern town, and no newspaper paragraph had announced his 
attainments beforehand. In the gallery there was a like scarcity of 
auditors, with even a greater display—owing to the slope—of empty 
benches. But at least there the occupied seats meant money; and the 
girl, with a sympathetic knowledge of the circumstances, wished that 
she, too, might have paid her half-crown and joined those aloft. Then 
she idly watched her father, who had come in, and was talking in a knot 
of gentlemen ; and wondered who the vivacious and opinionated-looking 
young man might be, to whom several of them were at that moment 
listening. Next her glance fell upon a youth, who was making his way 
up the hall, and looking about him as if in search of someone. She 
knew very well this figure, short and well-knit, the careless, almost 
shabby dress, the defiant set of the head, the gloomy light of the deep- 
set eyes ; and she waited with a smile until he should catch sight of her. 
In a minute or two this happened, though no change of countenance on 
his part betrayed it ; but he altered his course, crossed one of the empty 
benches, and came upon her from behind. 

“Well, Margery,” he remarked, without formality, in a voice naturally 
deep, “I suppose I must thank you for my ticket.” 

“No, papa sent it.” 

“With a reminder from you.” 

This was true, though Margery did not admit it. ‘And what have 
you been doing with yourself lately?’ she asked by way of rejoinder. 

“Much the same as usual,” he growled. “Living as bank clerks 
generally do; entering accounts and adding up columns of figures until 
one’s head goes round, and the whole world seems nothing but a huge 
ledger in which credit and debit only have a place.” 


She laughed at his air of grievance, though not without sympathy. 
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“Ts that all? Fiddles are scraped, I have heard, even under such 
untoward circumstances as these. And what about the figures that 
stand in funny unequal little rows (very fearful and mysterious for the 
unitiated to behold) below certain signs of music, and the calculations 
that go on about progression and intervals of tone in counterpoint and 
fugue? Does that come so hard, when figures mean sound and not 
money ?” 

For she knew how the youth spent his leisure hours, when he 
returned from the office to his humble lodgings, and where much of his 
scanty earnings went to. 

“Ah! that is different!’ he admitted with a brightening face and a 
little laugh. “You have no idea, Margery, how interesting the study of 
fugues can be (you should try it), especially when one sees an original 
stroke to be achieved within the lines of strict rule. But Wallis, good 
fellow as he is, always cuts out my original strokes.” 

“Very likely ; I don’t know any master who would not.” 

“T always put them in again though, when I make a fair copy,” he 
asserted doggedly. 

“Masters don’t want originality, for they have nothing to test it by. 
Learners must take the road cut beforehand for them, and not make 
new ones for themselves. It is right, I suppose.” 

“Tt is stultifying.” 

“TI know if ever I sang with more feeling than usual at my lesson, 
Uncle John would snap me up and be as severe as possible. Perhaps, 
through being more absorbed, I was more technically faulty.” 

. “No one could improve your singing, Madge.” 

“Oh, Edgar! and I hardly ever sing now ; no one cares to hear me, 
so I have to fall back upon playing. Look! who is the gentleman with 
a quick manner talking with papa now ? 

“A newspaper man, I think—a Mr. Askew.” 

“And there is Dr. Wallis behind.” 


“Yes, his bushy hair standing straight on end, as usual,” said his 





pupil, who, in spite of his unreverential speech, was betrayed by his tone 
of voice to be an. attached disciple. “He gave a splendid recital the 
other day, when the new organ was opened at St. Mary’s, but no one 
was there to hear him.” 

Mr. Brandon, who was a short, well-preserved man in middle life, now 
came up and exchanged greetings with the Atkinsons, and Margery said 
to her companion, “‘ Where are you going to sit, Edgar?’ 
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Instead of replying he glanced with discontent at her companions. 
‘“ Who on earth are you with?” he protested in a low tone. 

The answer came in an unexpected form. Lucy Atkinson thought 
by this time Margery had had enough of the young man, and turned 
and spoke as if she expected an introduction. It had to be given, and 
though “my cousin, Mr. Edgar Brandon,” suffered this with an heroic 
manifestation of patience, and bore for awhile the flood of small talk 
poured upon him, he beat a hasty retreat when a slight pause came, and 
was no more seen in that quarter of the hall. 

Margery scarcely missed him, for the sound of clapping, faint and 
feeble, betokened the approach of the pianist, and she looked up to see, 
as she had expected, the man she had encountered in the corridor. He 
was advancing on the platform, and bowing slightly to the chill welcome 
offered him. He appeared not to look into the great hall before him, 
with the rows of empty seats, but seated himself at once at the grand 
piano, and began, without prelude or notes, his programme. 

To his audience he was simply a stranger, a foreigner whom they not 
only did not know, but had never heard of. The few who had come from 
actual intention had done so because they loved music, and suffered 
no opportunity to pass for hearing it. They had no expectations of 
enjoyment from this performance which they listlessly awaited. But 
scarcely were the first few chords struck before attention was 
aroused. The watchful crest of criticism reared itself, ready for 
action, in the mind of the connoisseur; and the music lover listened 
eagerly for more; and when the first piece was over, the two were 
almost unanimous. Both would have said, could they have spoken their 
feelings, that this was a man whose like they had never encountered. 
Not a virtuoso only, a perfect performer on a difficult instrument, but a 
musician, who stamped with a genius of his own the works of others—a 
master-mind in his craft who swayed all who came within his influence. 
As he played, an impulse, actual and potent, seemed to pass from him 
to those who heard him ; each one seemed to participate, in a higher 
sense than he had before imagined, in a manifestation of that mighty 
and free force that we call genius. It was a novel sensation—rousing, 
exhilarating, like the breath of wind on the mountain top. 

When the first part drew to a close, the little audience broke forth 
into applause that was spontaneous and loud. It increased, instead of 
lessening, until the pianist returned and re-seated himself at the piano 
to play again, with even more fire than before, the piece with which he 
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had concluded. Then the sound of clapping hands and stamping feet 
died away before the empty platform. 

There seemed nothing now to do, for a quarter of an hour, but 
to think of it, or better still, to talk of it. The audience generally 
made haste to do the latter, but it was to the first that Margery 
Brandon gave herself over. Her eyes were shining, her face was bright 
with an enthusiasm as boundless and ardent as her youth and a sympa- 
thetic temperament gave scope for. She had no thought of sharing her 
joy—it was not her habit; yet when she turned her head she found 
that Edgar Brandon was seated on the bench close behind her, and she 
guessed by his eyes that his feelings were unusually excited like hers. 

“That was grand!” he laconically remarked. “We could not beat 
that very well, clever as some of us are.” 

But in this youth, with brows full and wide like those of the pianist 
himself, yet with his contrasting English face and crop of stiff light hair, 
and whom a week ago she hardly seemed to know, Margery recognised a 
kindred spirit, and she spoke. 

“Yes, yes!” she said withasigh. “TI feel as if I had never lived 
before to-night. One part of me never has lived before, I think.” 

“A good many of us have the same sensation, Margery, only we 


don’t know how to express it. Man is like some mighty instrument, of 
which the noblest register is rarely used, sometimes not even guessed at; 
for there is no one amongst us who can play upon it. And when that 
happens, when the greatest nature comes, and shows us the greatest 
part of ourselves, we feel strangely, as if we were lifted into the seventh 
heaven, whatever that may mean.” 


“Yes ; we have been making music and hearing it all our lives; but 
this is different. I had not imagined anything like it. The ideal that 
one so painfully strives after is reached at a bound and passed. It is 
truly being lifted into a higher sphere of art.” 

“And the D minor sonata, what did you think of that?” asked her 
companion, descending to detail. 

“Oh! Edgar, it was glorious; I fancied it might be Beethoven him- 
self playing it ; just as he must have played it at first, when the impulse 
was strong upon him, and he sat, perhaps, at his Broadwood in the 
gathering twilight of his untidy little room, pouring out in tones the 
mighty mood that moved him.” 

“Take care, Margery!” Edgar warned her, “and don’t let imagina- 
tion run in the face of fact. When you soar never get into detail, or 
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some prosaic Philistine will be sure to pull you down to earth again, and 
strip you of your wings. I can take in all that ahont Beethoven, and 
the twilight, and the mood, though it wouldn’t have occurred to me 
unaided ; but the Broadwood, I am afraid, is wrong; that vift and the 
composition of Opus 31 could hardly have been co-existent.” 


“ As if that mattered! And after all, your fact is stranger than my 
fancy. It is more wonderful that it was Hunyady who played that 
sonata, than if it had been Beethoven playing it fifty years ago; for it 
seemed to bear the very stamp of inspiration upon it.” 

“That is true.” 


“And for the first time I thoroughly comprehended it. The first 
movement is so dual, so divided in character, that I have never been 
satisfied with my own or anyone else’s performance of it. There are 
two conflicting spirits present in it. The one seems the expression of 
the great deep fount of love and sorrow that lies at the heart of man, 
that is content to accept with lofty resignation his finiteness, and 
which springs up within him as poetry ; the other expresses that bitter, 
titanic force that causes him ceaselessly to fight with his fate, and 
with the questions of life and death. The two, in such close juxta- 
position, are hard to represent; they come, again and again, without 
mixing ; no bridge of art unites them. But to-night, for the first timer 
I understand that they are not really two spirits, but two moods of one 
great mind, which represents all that human nature can suffer or feel ; 
and I see now that the complainings of those sorrowful recitatives, that 
have never been approached for passionate expression, are yet in unity 
with the fierce contrasting passages of unrest and indignation that 
follow them. It is not a passive translation into art of some one phase 
of mind ; it is a tragedy of the soul, when all things alike struggle for 
utterance.” 

Edgar seemed to have followed this monologue with attention. 
“Still,” he objected, “ Beethoven himself disentangled the two in the 
following movements of the same sonata. In them what you call the 
spirits of poetry and of force are separately expressed.” 


‘Yes, but with a change. The sorrow is sifted from the one, a 
solemn sweetness rings in the love of it; and the bitterness has gone 
from the other, and humour and grim laughter sparkle instead. 


always could play the BD movement best.” 
“¢ And I the last.” 
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“Ah! yes, I know how you would play it. As if those queer pass- 
ages three times repeated, and the rhythm of two in * time were an 
emphatic protest against the drudgery of office-life ; as if in the rush of 
your arpeggios you scattered ledgers and day-books right and left; and 
crushed under the heel of your sforzatos all the bank managers and 
capitalists in the world.” 

He laughed, and she went on, “ But if you and I can each interpret 
one mood of Beethoven’s, it takes some one like Hunyady to represent 
him at his greatest, when moods are mixed, and we are brought the 
most closely into contact with the colossal forces that strive in human 
nature. Then his notes present to us a drama, full of change and 
contrast, like one of Shakspere’s plays, or like the changeful face 
of nature under a stormy sky.” 

Edgar had but time to say, “Ah! now we have got round to Shaks- 
pere, we have about settled the matter. He is, of course, the solution 
of everything, Beethoven included. What is it we have been talking, 
Margery, music or metaphysics?” and then the music began 
once more, 

Another hour passed, and the audience sat wrapt and attentive. 
It expended its feeling at the close in an applause that was loud and long, 
for that was the only tribute it could pay to the artist who had delighted 
it, He bowed again and again in answer to the noise of clapping and 
shouting, stroking back the long hair that fell over his eyes, without the 
glimmer of a smile on his strange, powerful face. Margery Brandon 
watched him go in an excitement of mood she had never before experi- 
enced ; she wondered if she should ever see him again, and remembered 
with relief that another recital was announced. Then she turned to 
mingle with the throng that passed out, in an exaltation of mind too 
great for words; and she listened to the pleased chatter of her friends 
as to speech uttered in a far-off atmosphere, like the faint voice a man 
hears on applying his ear to the telephone. 

“Well, I’m very glad we came, after all; aren’t you, Margery? It 
was quite worth while.” 

Next it was her father she heard, speaking to someone behind. 
“What do you think of him, Askew? Prodigy, eh?’ 

“Oh! quite wonderful. The grasp the man has of the key-board is 
something marvellous. Talk of anyone’s fingers being all thumbs, it’s 
the contrary with him ; he has no thumbs, but five first fingers on each 
hand. He can make the piano sing like a voice.” 

D 
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“Yes, his legato touch is surprising. Well, good-night; I am going 
round to get an introduction.” 

As Margery passed out through the doorway, she saw her cousin 
standing under the colonnade, and her friends were not immediately 
behind her. 

‘“‘ Margery,” he said, “‘ don’t wait for them. Walk home with me. 
I have something to tell you; and, see what a night it.is, with all the 
stars shining.” 

She glanced up past the row of gas lamps at the lambent sky, with 
its throbbing points of fire ; then back to his face, in which the light of 
a strong resolve was shining. 

“Oh, I can’t: tell me now.” 

“T have made up my mind to-night, Margery; I shall be a musician.” 

“ Edgar !” 

“Yes, I shall have done with a clerk’s career; the bondage of it is 
not worth all the money a banker can get. I shall throw in my lot, for 
better or worse, with the only art worth living for.” 

She put her hand on his arm with a gesture of sympathy. 

“So this night has altered your life, too! And whatever it means 
for me, Edgar, for you it wil! bring success, I know.” 

And under the steadfast stars, with the pale dawn of awakening in 
their young faces, they looked at one another. 


Il, 


Ir was the evening after the recital. Margery Brandon sat, deep in day 
dreams, or, more truly, in twilight dreams, in the little music-room of 
her father’s house that faced the east. 


She had told herself the night before, in the excitement of musical 
delight, that the happiest hour of her life was past, that things would 
be no more to her as they had been, and that whatever life might bring 
to her in the future, that first moment of soul-awakening under the spell 
of genius, full of intensity and strange yearning, could never be either 
equalled or repeated. She had drunk the first draught of joy, purely 
impersonal though it was, and existence might be ever after the sadder, 
but certainly the more beautiful, for it. 

She did not know how true this was actually to prove by the course 
of succeediug events; but it was true, full of youthful exaggeration 
though the expression of it might be, in the sense in which she meant it, 
Within a quiet exterior a nature lay hidden and unsuspected in her that 
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was emotional, susceptible, and keenly responsive. Up to this point 
life had made no demands upon her that were adequate to her capacities. 
She had found no expression in the things around her for that deep 
inner life of which she was conscious, that throbbed sometimes in pre- 
monitory and painful unrest. 

Her childhood had been happy and placid, and had ended only when, 
shooting early up into girlhood, she was sent off to a boarding school to 
learn there all the composure of manner and grace that it is supposed a 
mother cannot teach her child. Though later she settled down with 
zeal to congenial tasks of school life, and made the most of the advan- 
tages the first-class establishment to which she was sent offered her, the 
change had made a damaging break in her life. She left home a gentle, 
heedless girl, very much dependent on, and very happy in, the affection 
of those about her. She returned to it four years later with something 
of the sensation of an outsider and a stranger. The warmth of her 
affection had subsided ; her dependence was broken. The household 
into which she returned to pass her days seemed changed, or she viewed 
it with disillusioned eyes. It was no longer just “home,” natural and 
therefore right ; it was an association of individuals into which she must 
fit herself, whether or not there were room or liking. Her father had 
been the great being of her childhood, beyond whose dictum she 
had never looked ; he was the most wonderful man in the world, doing 
the only thing worth doing in the best possible way. Now she could 
see him with the world’s eyes, and guess its views of him, though she 
might not share them. He was a hard-working professor of music, 
whose sound method and tough self-assertion has raised him to the 
position of a fashionable and much-sought-after teacher of the piano. 
He was at the head of his profession in the town, or near enough to it 
to justify him in thinking himself so, and in somewhat despising the 
less fortunate members of it ; and his efforts were now mainly directed 
to the advancement of a large family of boys in a world in which he 
himself had substantially succeeded. 


In old days Margery’s mother likewise had been a necessity of life, 
unquestioned and uncriticised. She perceived her now to be a skilful 
housewife, a good manager who had done much towards laying the 
foundations of her husband’s prosperity ; but the sphere in which she 
moved all-powerful appeared limited, and her attention seemed directed 
exclusively to the respectability of her family and the physical well- 
being of her children, and had nothing to do with the thoughts that 
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might move their young minds, or the growing tendencies that would 
mould their future actions. 

But in father and mother, eager as she might be to do them willing 
reverence, Margery had not expected to find companionship and fellow- 
feeling ; and it was in her brothers that she had been the most deeply 
disappointed. When she had left home they were quick, good-natured 
boys, with faults too little pronounced, or too much accustomed to, to 
excite her attention. She came back to find the eldest, the darling of 
his parents, a conceited, pretentious young man, whose thoughts were 
given over to his own pleasures and to the position he strove to main- 
tain, as a cadet in a business house, with the sons of rich merchants in 
the town. Always the favourite with both mother and father, he had 
become, in her absence, the most important person in the household. 
His comings and goings were watched for and talked of; his comfort 
and approbation were considered first. Mr. Brandon even, coming in 
late and tired from a string of music lessons, would make his first 
question turn upon the whereabouts of his eldest son. The younger boys, 
with quicker talents and more pliant natures, were taking him for a 
model, and were already treading his footsteps in the easy path of selfish 
sport and foolish pride. It occurred to Margery that had she remained 
at home she might not have seen this so clearly as she did, or have loved 
them all too well to have cared; but now her ideals were of another 
kind, and had grown more individual with the growth of her mind in the 
years of separation. She could not be blind, as her parents were, to the 
selfishness and the callousness of her brother’s character, and she recog- 
nised, as they did not, the pernicious influence he had on the young 
minds of the boys below herself in age. 

The house, too, to which she returned was not the same. Mr. 
Brandon’s continued prosperity justified a larger establishment; and 
they had removed in her absence to a more comfortable abode. It was 
pleasanter every way than the little house in a row, that was all the 
music-master could in early times afford ; it stood back from the road in 
dignified seclusion, and possessed a large walled garden behind. It had 
been, in fact, the residence of a wealthy townsman, who had retired 
farther from the city’s smoke, in face of its encroachments; and the 
billiard-room that he had built at the back was converted now into a 
music-room. But the place had no associations for the girl to give her 
a heartening pleasure on her return; there was nothing there that 
reminded her of her childhood, and her place in the household seemed 
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closed. She had to learn to know afresh her own people; they had—if 
they cared to do it—to discover what she was like. Her position was 
isolated. There was no one wanting her, nothing particular for her to 
do. Her mother did not need her help in the household, did not seem- 
ingly wish for it ; her father had neither thoughts nor time to spare for 
her in particular. She had leisure for her books and music, but her 
pursuits were solitary; her music, in a household hardened by a long 
course of scales, exercises, and classical pieces, given in a mangled and 
lacerated form, was not greatly encouraged, and no one cared about her 
German studies. So she lived very much to herself, except that she 
kept up a faithful correspondence with friends she had had at school. 
New friendships she was not likely to make, unless, like her brothers, she 
had gone out to seek them. In the self-contained, stiffly-organised 
regimen of her mother’s household there seemed no appliances for the 
reception of outsiders ; and its air of rigid order, of total absorption in 
itself, gave a chill welcome to those who accidentally crossed its 
threshold. 

But now a change had come, And Margery, whose thoughts had 
been busy during the day with active and outward things, sought out a 
solitude in which to indulge in retrospect. Her favourite haunt was 
the garden, in which she loved to roam; but to-night that was not 
practicable. A sharp shower was falling, pattering briskly on the fresh 
leaves of spring, and dashing the jonquils and the polyanthus flowers in 
the border. She turned from the garden door, where she had stood a 
moment to watch the slanting rain, to the little room in front of the house, 
where her father usually gave his lessons, preferring the conflict of its 
smaller space and cottage piano to the vast dreariness of the so-called 
music-room. 

She stirred the dying fire, and fixed herself before it, thinking here 
to spend the evening alone. And her thoughts flew back, not to the 
surprising accident of the day, that was to bring so great a change to her 
life, but to the night before, that had already wrought so great a change 
in her mood. The inner life of which she was conscious that, far away from 
casual facts as it was, seemed yet more deep and controlling than they, 
need not, after all, remain a stagnant and isolated faculty. It might 
serve as a key to the knowledge of a higher life, of a higher soul ; it could 
bring her into communication with greater minds. It had already done 
it, and she could not recall the joy of participation that last night had 
brought her without a thrill. She had only to be quiet and still, as now 
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to hear again the very tone of Hunyady’s music ; the flashing sound of 
the chords, the speaking murmur of his centabile touch; and so 
experience again all that they expressed. She had not to close her eyes 
even—they were fixed in dream-like intensity, and her head thrown back 
upon the palms of her hands against the easy chair she had taken—to 
see again the artist who had called them forth. 

But her reverie was soon broken. The slam of a distant door and 
brisk steps might have made no impression on her outer ear when her 
inward one was absorbed ; but immediately after Ernest looked into the 
room and then advanced, 

“Oh, Margery, here you are! Do, there’s a dear, stitch this button 
on my glove before I go out. The house is so turned upside down that I 
absolutely can’t find anyone. Goodness knows where the mater is, I 
can’t find her, and Jane is nowhere to be found. A pretty kettle of fish 
the governor has made, to be sure.” 

He proceeded to light a cigar, to help him to sustain the few moments 
inanition, while she picked up the workcase that stood idly by her, and 
took the glove. She made no answer, and before he had time to say 
anything else the door again opened, and Edgar Brandon walked in. It 
was rather an unusual circumstance ; for he had not much troubled his 


uncle’s house with visits since he had settled in the town, and when he 


had come he had rarely found his cousin Ernest at home. They were 


comparative strangers to each other, and it hardly appeared from Edgar’s 
manner, that he wished it to be otherwise. But Ernest was quite willing 
to be friendly, especially in the seclusion of his father’s house, where his 
cousin’s shabbiness of dress could not reflect upon himself ; he was, indeed, 
absolutely disposed to welcome him at this particular moment. As he 
stood with his back to the fireplace, his easy air and the fashionable cut 
of his clothes, as well as the fresh colouring of his good-looking face, made 
up a whole considerably in contrast with the young man before him, with 
his careless dress, strong and silent chin, and gloomy eyes. 

“ Ah! Edgar! how are you? he said by way of salutation, experienc- 
ing a pleasing sense of superiority. ‘Have you heard the news? 
Hunyady is here. Came a cropper last night on the hotel stairs, and 
broke his arm. The governor fetched him here to-day, and he’s at this 
moment in the best bedroom of this house. 

The news astonished the visitor quite as much as he desired. 
“‘Hunyady!” Edgar exclaimed in great surprise, looking to Margery, 
with whom he had quietly shaken hands, for confirmation. 
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“Tt is true,” she replied. “Herr Hunyady is actually here. Papa 
heard of the accident this morning when he was in Kenderdyne’s” 
(this was the great music establishment of the town), “and he went 
across to the County Hotel to make inquiries. | They showed him up to 
see Hunyady, and he was so sorry for him in that big and noisy place, 
with no one but his business man with him, who would have to leave 
him to-night, that he asked him to come here for a few days until he 
got well.” 

“Is he much hurt ?” 

“No, I think not. And Iam not sure that his arm is really broken, 
Ernest, only very badly sprained. But Dr. Browne says he has had a 
severe nervous shock, and wants rest and quiet ; and he seemed quite 
relieved when papa offered to bring him here.” 

‘“* How very strange! It must make a great difference in the house.” 

“Yes. Mamma and Jane are to look after him, and do what 
nursing is required ; and I have to do some of Jane’s work.” 

“ An awful nuisance it will be, I can tell you,” Ernest remarked, 
whose cigar had proved refractory. ‘Will you have a weed?’ he 
bethought him to ask his cousin now. 

““T don’t smoke,” Edgar shortly replied. 

“Oh, don’t you! What a lot of cash it must save you.” 

“Cash can’t be said to be saved that doesn’t exist.” 

This was not the sort of speech that Ernest liked. He returned to 
the former subject. 

“T am sure the mater isn’t half pleased about Hunyady coming. It 
was the most surprising thing for my father to do—not like him at all. 
However, it does very well to talk about. ‘Hunyady, the great pianist, 
you know, comes to us to be nursed.’ He is quite a celebrated character, 
isn’t he, Margery ?” 

“Yes, I think it is safe to boast about him, even on hearsay.” 

“Well, the governor called him the king of pianists just now, and 
he isn’t given to rhapsody. But I rather think he waited to see what 
the newspapers said of him first; and there was a rattling article on 
him in the Post this morning.” 

“ Ernest !” 

“Oh! You’re so scrupulous and old-fashioned, Margery. We call 
a spade a spade now-a-days, even if the spade happens to be one’s 
father, and it does the old dad no harm. But I shall go and pay the 
great man a visit before long, and see for myself what. he’s like. 
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A rather grim, but suggestive smile lurked about the corners of 
Edgar’s shut mouth, which Margery detected. “I don’t think you 
will find in him anything particular to admire,” she warned her 
brother. 

“T daresay not. People always rave about half-cracked fellows, who 
squint or leer or have deformed hands, or something peculiar.” 

Edgar laughed, and his laugh was not exactly responsive. 
* Hunyady’s most marked deformity lies in his hair,” he remarked. 

* Why, hasn’t he got any ?” 

“Too much ; he wears it long.” 

“Qh, like a girl What a fright he must be !” 

Margery’s manner had been restrained with her brother, but now 
her face flushed, and she spoke hotly. “I think, for my part,” she said, 
‘it is the men who are frights who cut their hair to the root, so that 
the skin shows through short bristles.” 

This was an undoubted personal hit, but Edgar, whose toilet was 
neither so severe nor so fashionable as his cousin’s, could afford to laugh 
at it. “How has cricket been going on lately?” he hastened to say, to 
change the dangerous subject, 

“Oh, we have had no good sport this year, what with the weather 
and one thing and another. There’s nothing like football, after all. By 
the way, have you seen the new club cap? No! Here, Willie,” toa 
younger brother who most conveniently put his head within the door, 
“fetch my cap down.” 

When this was displayed, it proved to be a really choice article in 
cardinal plush, with the initials of the club to which its owner belonged, 
and the year in which he had displayed his prowess in the field, 
embroidered in silver upon it: he donned it laughingly, and it became 
him excellently, as many a tasteful bonnet becomes its feminine wearer. 

“You don’t mean to say,” remonstrated Edgar, whose own boyhood 
had known little of sport, and before whose eyes flashed visions of 


tumbled, hatless, mire-smirched figures, wrestling and rolling in knots 


on the field—which was all a cursory view had displayed to him of 


football, “‘ You don’t mean to say you play football in that cap!” 

“Oh, no. It’s just for going on the field when we play crack 
matches.” 

“ Ah! I see,” Edgar said, as he mentally contrasted his one single well- 
worn article of head-gear, at present hanging on the lobby stand, with 
this piece of finery. “It is for ornament and not for use. Very pretty.” 
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This seemed to conclude the subject, but Ernest had another ready, 
or rather the same variated. 

“The Mantells’ dance last night was a splendid affair, Margery. 
Everything in first-rate style. Marquée on the lawn, hothouse decora- 
tions, excellent champagne supper. Leigh said it must have cost £200 
at least.” 

“Tt was he who took you, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, but the people of the house were awfully pleasant. I was 
introduced to Miss Mantell, and got a dance with her. She isn’t a bit 
pretty, though she’ll have a lot of money, people say. There were very 
few pretty girls there, in fact.” 

This last statement, uttered with a supercilious laugh, evoked no 
expressions of surprise and condolence. The two who listened to him, 
indeed, seemed hardly to be following his career in these dazzling scenes 
of wealth and grandeur with the interest he might have expected. 

“So you had supper with the Atkinsons,” he was obliged to remark 
to his sister. 

“Tea” 

“‘ Was Sam there ?” 

“Te” 

“ Awful vulgar little cad he is. He’s been wild to get me to intro- 
duce him to our club, but I know better. I wouldn’t have him hanging 
vn me for anything. In fact, I don’t care for the lot of them. I wonder 
you have anything to do with them, Margery.” 

“T don’t see them often, and I can’t be rude to them. Janey was at 
school with me. Besides, they are kind, good-natured people.” 

“They know what they’re after, if that’s what you mean. But I 
shan’t be dragged in for their dances. Well, I’m off”’—his gloves had 
some time since been handed to him. “If anyone calls in for me, 
Margery, say I’m round at Leigh’s.” 

The cousins were now left together, and though there had been com- 
munity between them of silent protest while the youthful egotist talked, 
there seemed no possibility of it in sympathetic speech now he was gone. 
He had left his influence behind. It seemed difficult to talk of the 
things they both cared for and were influenced by in the atmosphere of 
conceit and littleness in which for awhile they had been immersed, and 
that no more left at his exit than did the fumes of his cigar. A barrier 
of petty human nature stood between them, and that moment of last 
night, when Edgar had told Margery of his resolution, and they stood 
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together under the stars in such close communion, seemed locked away 
in some inaccessible chamber, the key to which was lost. 

Edgar was dimly realising this, experiencing for the first time that a 
great, eventful hour of our lives cannot be picked up later on in the 
same mood and with the same feelings, unaffected by the casual talk 
and little incidents that lie between. Life goes on changing everything 
each moment ; great and little are linked together, and it is the com- 
monplace, perhaps, that influences us the most, because it is the most 
frequent. It is hard to live up to the level of those inspired moments 
that come so far between. 

As he thought of this, and Margery, with a woman’s more nervous 
distrust of silence, began to speak conventionally of the surprising fact 
of Hunyady’s arrival, they were interrupted by the entrance of Willie. 
He was a bright-faced boy of twelve, with eyes of a deep grey-blue, like 
his sister’s, though the altered setting of lighter hair, rosy cheeks, and 
square chin gave them a different caste. 

“Willie,” she said, as he began to rummage in one of the music 
cupboards, “if you want to practice to-night you must go into the big 
music-room, you know. The house has to be kept quiet for Herr 
Hunyady.” 

“T ain’t going to practice, Madge.” 

“No!” she continued, gently, “I don’t remember that you have 
practised at all this week. Papa was speaking of it this morning. And 
it is your music lesson to-morrow.” 

The boy grumbled something about not seeing the use of practice. 

“Tt is no use, of course, if you don’t want to get on and be a great 
player.” 

Willie now withdrew his head from the cupboard, and came forward 
on to the hearthrug, near his sister. He did not raise his eyes to her, 
however, but rather viciously kicked the buffet with his big boot. 

“Look here, Madge, I’m tired of music, and I wish you’d tell my 
father so.” 


“Oh, nonsense, Willie, you don’t mean that. That is like a little 


boy—to tire of what gives you trouble. Papa has quite fixed his hopes 
on you, and says you are the only one of the boys who has any notion 
of music.” 


“Yes, I know; and I’m sorry. Only, it’s no good going on with 
what won’t be a bit of use.” 
“ But you are to follow in his steps, and take his connection.” 
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“Well, but I shan’t. I’ve made up my mind, Madge, and I wish 
you'd tell him. It’s it’s (sundry more kicks, that appeared 
to fill gaps that hesitation made before he could speak out what was in 
his mind), “it’s bad enough, as Ernest says, to have everyone saying 
one’s father is a music-teacher without being one one’s self.” 

“Willie !” 

Her tone roused him to justification. 

**T don’t want to teach girls scales all my life. I'd rather do some- 
thing else when I’m a man. I won’t be a musician.” 

“But all musicians don't teach girls scales, as papa has stuck to 
doing, Willie, for Ernest’s sake, and yours, and mine, that he may give 
us all the things we want, and only, it seems, that we may despise him 
in return. Ernest should be ashamed of himself, to take his father’s 
money and speak so lightly of his work.” 

Her eyes sparkled, and the boy, who had never heard her speak with 
so much heat, was not untouched. He looked compunctious; but the 
resolution that was the outcome of a steady growth of feeling for months 
could not be altered by a minute’s hot defence. 

“And some musicians play like Herr Hunyady, and others com] ose 
like Beethoven,” she went on to say, making her examples large, as 
young people are apt to do. But such remote contingencies did not 
move the practical mind of the boy, who inherited a share of the 
worldly sense possessed by the family. 


“Yes, but teaching pays the best, like my father’s,” he stoutly 
asserted ; “so I’d rather go in for some other profession.” 

“ But think of papa’s disappointment.” 

**Oh, you tell him, Madge,” he raised his eyes now as he urged her, 
“and say I’m sorry.” Then, glad to have an uncomfortable subject 
ended, the boy whisked from the room. 


Margery again was not immediately ready to speak to her cousin, 
who had been a silent auditor to the little scene. But he on his side 
had something to say. His tone was light, but had a biting flavour. 

“Tt seems that a musician’s calling is not greatly honoured in our 
family, Margery.” 

“Oh, it is the boys,” she said ; “they are silly and conceited.” 

“Did the mischief begin with them, think you?” 


Margery coloured; she could not answer the thrust to her satis- 
faction. 
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“ Willie does but speak what he hears. It is not he alone, or the 
boys, or our family even—it is the whole of middle-class England that is 
eaten up with what you call a silly conceit. Everyone wants to be a 
little grander than they are, to live on a par with the man who has a 
larger income. To gain position—and position is wealth—everything is 
sacrificed : congeniality of profession, individual gifts, personal dignity. 
Now the musician in the past happens not to have been a man of wealth, 
consequently he is withcut position or weight. He is by a large class of 
people, whom Willie just now so valorously represented, looked down 
upon, despised, as you said.” 

** All the more shame to the people, then,” Margery said, “‘ who can 
look down upon the professors of a noble art because they are ignobly 
paid.” 

But there was no sympathetic indignation to answer her own in her 
cousin’s eyes. 

“Nay, I won’t blame the people,” he answered, “while I see that 
the professors themselves are of the same mind. Ifa man doesn’t love 
his art for its own sake, and not for what it brings him in, it will never 
be honoured by the world, nor even by his sons. And not all musicians 
are underpaid, And when they are successful, what then? Why, like 
the rest of the world, they kick the ladder by which they have climbed 
behind them, and set their sons on other flights that will take them 
higher in the social scale. The old saying, ‘like father, like son,’ is a 
dead letter, as far as circumstance goes. Whether-talent is inherited or 
not any longer I can’t say, but occupation is not. Musicians have not 
sprung from the upper classes in England, nor have they sprung from 
fathers who were musicians before them. A family like the Bachs, of 
Thuringia, who for generation after generation, and in increasing num- 
bers, were talented and poorly-paid musicians, and who culminated at 
last in Johann Sebastian and his world-renowned sons, is not possible 
with us. The profession has been continually supplied by the drafting in 
of men from other classes, who in their turn, instead of leaving a legacy 
of experience and ability to their sons to further them in the same pro- 
fession, launch them into some other path. If music has made no ade- 
quate progress in England, what wonder? What art could prosper 
denied and forsaken by its sons?” 

“Oh, Edgar, you are prejudiced and unfair,” she exclaimed. She 
did not like this view of the question, and she was amazed at the bitter- 
ness with which he spoke. 
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“Unfair!” he echoed, while he tried to moderate his tone with a 
laugh. “I speak what I have known, and that is tolerably safe. Search 
your experience, Margery, and tell me if there isn’t some truth in what 
I have said.” 

“ But my experience is nothing ; I can’t construct the world upon it. 
It would not be just. I should be sorry ”—— then she stopped, and in 
a minute started afresh. ‘ Well, then, you have to look no further than 
your own master, Dr. Wallis. He loves music for itself, | am certain, 
and would not exchange professions with the most dignified don of 
Oxford.” 

A gleam of faith lightened the gloom of the young man’s face. “Ah! 
he is an exception,” he said. “And he is a comparative failure besides. 
No one gives him credit for the ability he possesses, and he will die 
without consequence or permanent fame.” 

“How is that? Is it the fault of society or the profession ? 

Edgar shrugged his shoulders. “That I cannot tell you. Perhaps 
of the profession, that has not known how to recognise the best that is 
in it, and stand manfully by it. It is the successful men amongst the 
musicians I blame, Margery.” 


*“ And how few there are!” she replied, urged on by an instinctive 
, urg y 


loyalty. ‘Could they have turned the current of opinion, even if they 
had sacrificed themselves and their sons and their worldly circumstances 
to their art ?” 


He answered her by another question. ‘“ Will you quarrel with me, 
Margery,” he asked in a gentler tone, “if I remind you that few as you 
say there are of such men, there happen to be four in our family +— 

‘ prosperous men who can owe the world no grudge, and have no cause to 
regret the path in life they chose or that was chosen for them? Do you, 

by the way, happen to know our extraction ?” 

“Yes,” said Margery, with some hesitation “I know.” 
“Ah! I was not sure you did. There is no shame in the fact that 
our grandfather was a shoemaker in the city of B ,” naming a town 
in the far south-west, “since he seems to have been an honest and thritty 
man. But it is a little singular that, being what he was, he turned five 
sons into the musical profession. Perhaps,” he interrupted himself with 

a grim smile, “the mistake began further back than I thought, and that 

those five sons had better have been shoemakers.” 

But Margery did not laugh ; it was not in her nature to treat a serious 


subject other than tragically ; she did not even understand the humour 
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that may play on the surface of deep feeling. “ I never could hear that the 
old shoemaker was musical himself,” Edgar went on, “and perhaps the 
starting was that he shrewdly thought he might turn the beautiful voices 
of his boys, which seem to have been inherited from their mother, to 
some account. He got several of them into the cathedral choir, and 
imagined they were off his hands, as far as schooling went. They must 
have been cute and practical lads, for they seem to have picked upa 
decent education, and a thoroughly sound one, as far as music went ; and 
when they later drifted off into those channels towards which their 
boyish employment had inclined them, they four of them became 
successful members of the profession. The eldest, you know, is Edward : 
he is a Cathedral organist ; Uncle John and Uncle Francis are in London, 
one a teacher of the piano, the other a professor of singing ; then there 
is your father, and ”—there was a distinct pause, and a change of tone— 
“there was mine.” 

Margery looked across at him with silent sympathy in her eyes. She 
guessed that he kept a sacred spot in his heart where memories of his 
dead father were cherished. 

‘“* Yes,” she said, “I know—your father, who was the genius of the 
family. I came across a letter of my grandmother’s not long ago, when 
papa asked me to look over some old papers for him, and in it she speaks 
of her little Charlie, who sings like an angel and plays so wonderfully on 
his fiddle, and beats all the other boys at picking up a tune.” 

“T should like to see that letter,” Edgar said, with some eagerness. 

“Perhaps I can get it for you.” 

“Well, if he was the genius,” he resumed, “he was likewise the 
failure of the family. He was the youngest, the nearest to my uncle 
William in age, and sang with him in the choir of B—— Cathedral. 
Does your father ever talk of those days?” 

“Very seldom,” Margery replied, with some hesitation. 

**You knew, of course, that he had been a chorister boy ?” 

** Yes.” 

“My father loved to tell me of his young days, of the little hard- 
ships he endured, the occasional treats he enjoyed, and, above all, 
of the music that he sang. Those were the happiest days of his 
life. He loved everything about it, and I think everyone loved him. 
Yet he did not succeed. When his voice broke and he had to leave the 


choir, there seem to have been some wasted years at home spent in 
solitary and aimless playing. His brothers were all out in the world by 
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this time, and were fighting their battles for themselves. He had never 
known much of the elder ones, and William had gone te join Edward. 
He seems to have been passed over, and there was no one ready to give 
him a helping hand, or suggest an application for his talents. He had 
not learnt the organ, so the church was closed to him. He could not 
teach the piano. His MS. note-books, full of music though they were, 
were not in request, and his violin play had no practical value. Finally, 
as no opening presented itself, he went up to London and played in a 
theatre band for a pittance. There he married my mother, who was a 
singer at the same theatre; and there, some years later, he died— 
broken-hearted, I think.” 

Margery had a pained expression on her face, and she looked down, 
and not at him. The history of that bright, affectionate nature, that 
had sunk into poverty and despair, and was looked upon as the disgrace 
of his family, by his more fortunate brothers, was not altogether unknown 
to her. 

After a silence, in which Edgar appeared to control a feeling that had 
led him aside from his argument, he resumed— 


“ And look, Margery, not one of those brothers is going to pass on 
his calling to any one of his sons, though it has served himself in good 


stead. I have one cousin a clergyman, one or two lawyers, several like 
your brother, merchants in the bud; and I have been tied up to a 
clerk’s stool.” 

“ Yet that was your own father’s wish.” 

“Oh, I know; he told me as he lay dying never to choose a 
musician’s lot.” 

“Then his words agree with his brothers actions; and how shall 
you say they are wrong?” 

“They are wrong. He was wrong, too, though I can’t blame him, 
for he was wasted and embittered, and he had nothing to leave me 
that would help me through a course of study; neither money, nor 
friends, nor reputation.” 

Margery glanced across at him now with a brighter look. “Ah! 
he left you something better, Edgar. You inherit his gifts.” 

A surprising glow came into the young man’s face, and he did not 
speak until it had faded. 

“Thank you, Margery,” he then said. “I wish I might have some 
laurels to bring you some day, to prove your confidence just, for I shall 
certainly be a musician, whatever the world may think of it. But, who 
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knows, I may die like my father, a failure, and prove him and you and 
all the rest right.” 

“Nay, not me,” she said. “I am on your side, don’t you know? I 
am glad, glad that you have chosen to be a musician, and you will succeed, 
Edgar. You have courage and determination. One day I shall be proud 
of you; and then, don’t you see, the bitterness will be taken from the 
past. What seems like failure in one generation may be wrought out 
into success by the next; and the life that your father strove after will 
be realised in you.” 

She put forth her hand with an instinctive and unconscious gesture, 
and he clasped it. Once more they seemed near to each other, and 


Hunyady was forgotten. 
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VERY teacher of the pianoforte knows the difficulty which children have in 
remembering the names of the notes on the treble and bass staves, and their 


places on the keyboard. 


Why the lowest line of one stave should be called E, and the corresponding 
line of the other stave named G, what particular E or G is thus written, and why 
any E or G should be so prominently placed, whereas the exercises first played do not 
geem to assign to those sounds any speciai importance, are matters causing great 


doubt and frequent mistake. 


But not only is the placing of the printed characters on the staves taught in a 
confused manner: the same want of system frequently attends the teaching of the 
various lengths of notes. Before any exercises in simple pulsation are practised—while 
the finding of a required note is still an anxious matter, and the action of the fingers very 
E 


irregular—probably the poor little victim is still further troubled with complicated 
divisions of time; being expected to play in correct proportion notes of several 
different lengths. 

The exercises in this work are based upon the principle of learning only one thing 
at a time ; and learning that one thing well. They attest the importance of the sound 
that lies in the centre of our system of notation. The pupil is shown that the open 
space between the two staves is the home of that “Middle C” which must (whatever 
mode of teaching may be adopted) be pointed out at the very first lesson ; and must 
remain the best known landmark on the keyboard. Round that central note—as the 
musical point from which all other sounds radiate—the early exercises hover until 
the whole contents of the two staves are known. The chromatic notes, with their 
enharmonic variations of name and look, are introduced in such a manner as to rob 
them of all mystery. And, while practising the exercises, the student must be 
gradually strengthening that perception of the beauty of regular, periodic accentua- 
tion of which almost every human being has some idea, and which children are quick 
to realize and to delight in. ; 


As regards both the acquirement of rudimentary knowledge and the development 
of digital dexterity the adoption of such a plan must effect a vast saving of labour. 
The objection which many people entertain to the study of the piano—that it absorbs 
so much time—is one that may be met only by a careful consideration of the aim of 


every lesson, and by a rigid adaptation of the means pursued to the end sought. It 


is folly to suppose that, in order to overcome some little special obstinacy of the 


muscles of the hand, it is necessary to wade through page after page of a spun-out 
“study.” When a teacher knows his business he may prescribe a short phrase of two 
or three bars(so quickly read as, at once, to become useful), which, diligently and 
perseveringly played, must bring to the refractory fingers the desired nimbleness and 
freedom. 


These exercises, scales, and arpeggios constitute a more than sufficient preparation 
for the attack of such works as are, in the lists issued by the National Society of 
Professional Musicians, prescribed for candidates for certificates of the first three or 
four grades. And the author is convinced that a similar system might, with very 
great advantage, be pursued by the most advanced students of piano playing. 











